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Art. I. The Hiftory of Great Britain, from the firft Invafion 
of it by the Romans under Fulius Cafar. JVritten on a new 
Plan. By Robert Henry, D. D. late one of the Minifters of 
Edinburgh, Member» of thé Society of Antiquarians of Scot- 
land, and of the Royal Society of stent Vol. Vi. To 
pret F) prefixed, an Account of the L ife of the Author. Ato. 

. 58. Strahan and Cadell. 


H OUGH we announce, with pleafure, the fixth vo- 
lume of a work, in the continuation of which we have 

felt, in common with the public at large, a lively intereft, it is 
a pleafure mingled with regret, on confidering it not only as 
a pofthumous volume, but even as the laft,we can expect from 
the fame hand. So far from having room to hope that any re- 
maining collections, by the Author, may furnifh matter for 
another volume, we are informed that even thefe were incom- 
plete, and that Chapter V. on Arts, and Chapter VIT. on Man- 
ners, &c. were written entirely by another perfon *, with the 
affiftance only of a few authorities fketched out by Dr. Henry, 
Yet when we confider the infirmities of the hiftorian at the lat- 
ter end of his life, and the peculiar difficulty under which he 
performed the act of writing, we mult rather wonder that he 
fhould have been able to leave fo much completed, as is con- 
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tained in the remaining part of this confiderable volume, than 
that there fhould be no more for.us to exped. 

This difficulty of writing, which excites no little admira. 
tion of the perfeverance that furmounted fuch an obftacle, is 
thus defcribed by the author of the life. ‘* He employed no 
amanuenfis, but completed the manufcript with his own 
hand, and—excepting the frft volume, the whole book, fuch 
as it is, was printed from the original copy. Whatever cor- 
rections were made on it, were inferted by interlineations, or 
in revifing the proof-fheets. He found it neceffary indeed to 
confine himfelf to a firft copy, frem an unfortunate tremor in 
his hand, which made writing extremely inconvenient, which 
obliged him to write with his paper on a book placed on his 
knee, inftcad of a table, and which unhappily increafed to fuch 
a degree, that in the laft years of his life he was often unable 
to take his victuals without affiftance. An attempt which he 
made, after the publication of the fifth volume, to employ an 
amanuenfis, did not fucceed. Never having been accuftomed 
to dictate his compofitions, he found it impoflible to acquire a 
new habit ; and though he perfevered but a few days in the at- 
tempt, it had a fentible effect upon his health, which he never 
afterwards recovered.” Life, p. x. 

We may add, as a further reafon why he fhould not have 
proceeded beyond what we here receive, that the very nature 





‘of Dr. Henry’s plan would infaltibly induce him, in every in- 


ftance, to finifh his refearches into one of his periods, before 
he much involved himfelf in the enquiries neceflary to eluci- 
date the next. Here then we muft, with whatever reluctance, 
take our leave of Dr. Henry’s labours. What we may hope, 
from the efforts of a continuator, is very doubtful. In gene- 
ral, the fpirit that animates the firft projector of a great work, 
is wanting in the man who takes it up ; his conception of the 
plan is not fo full as that of the original author, nor has he 
formed within his mind that model of complete perfe€tion, 
which, though unattainable itfelf, is the indifpenfable guide to 
every height of excellence. The continuator labours only to 
emulate his predeceffor ; the original author feeks to realize 
his ideal model ; both fall fomething fhort of their chief point, 
and the confequence is obvious : the inventor remains below per- 
tection, and the imitator below him. If we are to confider 
Mr. Laing, who filled up the two chafms in this volume, as 
the probable continuer of the hiflory, we may judge from the 
fpecimens here given, how much we may expect ; and of this 
we fhall deliver our opinion in its proper place. Whatever 
good omens we may be able to draw from this circumitance, 
another favourable point will alfo deferve recollection, that, as 
the 
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the author of the life obferves, Dr. Henry ‘* has certainly 
finifhed the moit difficult parts of his fubje&t. The periods 
after the acceffion of Edward VI. afford materials more am- 
ple, better digelted, and much more within the reach of com- 
mon readers.” One difficulty will, however, be much increafed, 
the difficulty of be.ng impartial ; in proportion as the prefent 
paffions, politics, and opinions, become conneéted with the 
narrative, which from the acceflion of Charles I. at the latett, 
they muft inevitably begin to be, it will require continually more 
and more virwie in an hiftorian to give to all fides their full 
meafure of jultice, and to avoid mifreprefenting the facts, the 
motives of the agents, or the principles of our conftitution. 
Thofe writers, with refp & to the latter, will equally err, who 
reprefent the fyitem of ouf government as containing any 
arts favourable t+ defpotic power, or any fpecies of oppref- 
fion, and who paint it as a democratic fabric, in which the 
people are the lords, and the government their fervants, or ap- 
pointed functionaries. Our conftitution is eflentially monar- 
chical. On the fuppofition of the monarchy, it is altogether 
conftructed ; and the crown is the fource of power and ho- 
nour: but it is a monarchy limited for the fake of the people, 
and fo guarded as, if poffible, to enable it to do all good, yet 
reftrain it from all evil. 

The life of Dr. Henry, prefixed to this volume, is well and 
judicioufly drawn up: nor is there any thing very peculiar in 
the {tyle-of it, except the one phrafe ‘* he di/poned his collec- 
tion of books to,” &c. which, as it is not South Britifh, we 
fuppofe to be North.—The outline of the Dr.’s life is come 
prifed in very few words, and is as follows: 


** He was the fon of James Henry, farmer at Muirtown, in the 
parifh of St. Ninian’s, North Britain, and of Jean Galloway, daaghter 
of Galloway, of Burrowmeadow, in Stirlingfhire. He was born on 
the 18th of February, 1718 ; and having early refolved to devote him- 
felf to a literary totale, was educated firft under a Mr. John Ni- 
cholfon, at the parifh-fchool of St. Ninian’s, and for fome time at the 
——— of Stirling. He completed his courfe of academical 

udy at the univerfity of Edinburgh, and afterwards became mafter of 
the grammar-fchool of Annan. He was licenfed to preach on the 
27th of March, 1746, and was the firft licentiate of the prefbytery of 
Annan after its erection into,a ieparate prefbytery. Soon after, he 
received a call from a congregation of Prefbyterian difienters at Car- 
lifle, where he was ordained in November, 1748. In this ftation he 
remained twelve years, and on the 13th of Auguit,1760, became paftor 
of a diflenting congregation in Berwick upon Tweed. Here he mar- 
ried, in 1763, Ann Balderfton, daughter of Thomas Balderfton, furgeon 
in Berwick ; by whom he had no children, but with whom he enjoyed 
to the end of his life a large fhare of domeftic happinefs, He was re- 
Fs moved 


















































124 Henry's Hiftory of Great Britain. . 
moved from Berwick to be one of the minifters of Edinburgh in No. 
vember, 1768; was minifter of the church of the New Grey Friars 
from that time ‘tll November, 1776 ; and then became colleague-minif. 
ys in the Old Church, and remained in that ftation till his death. ‘The 

ree of Doétor in Divinity was conferred on him by the univerfity 

f Edinburgh in 1770; and in 1774 he was unanimoufly chofen mode. 
aes of the general affembly of the church of Scotland, and is the only 
perfon on record who obtained that diftinétion the firit time he was a 
member of the aflembly.” 


The remainder of the account is very properly employed in 
giving a clear view of the progrefs of his great work, and il- 
luftrating his character. It is pleafing to find, that, though 
the five firft volumes were publithed at the rifk of the author, 
and though the work was cenfured in many periodical publi- 
cations with unexampled acrimony, perfeverance, and even 
malice, it made its way by its own merit, fold beyond the moft 
fanguine expectations of the author, and received both praife 
and patronage from men of the firft literary character in the 
kingdom, and at Jatt rewarded the author, not only with a high 
degree of celebrity, which he happily lived to enjoy, but with 
the more folid advantage of 3,300/. clear profit, befides 
a pention of 100/. from his Majefty, obtained by the un- 
follicited application of the late venerable Earl of Mansfield, 
‘Every inftance that exhibits merit, forcing its way up to fame 
and profit, in defiance of unjuft ‘oppofition, i is plealing to all 
authors, for all fuppofe themfelves to have merit; and it is 
an additional triumph of literary jultice to be told, that the 
malevolence directed againft Dr. Henry’s labours, became fa- 
tal to the circulation of the periodical paper from which tt had 
originally proceeded. It appears alfo, that an hiftorian fome- 
times, as well as a prophet, gains his celebrity with moft 
difficulty in his own country ; fince we are told, that though 
«* the abufe of the hiftory, which began in Scotland, was re- 
newed in fome of the periodical publications i in South Britain, 
yet in both kingdoms the afperity originated from the fame 
quarter, and the paragraphs and criticifms written in kdin- 
burgh were printed in London.” ‘The obfervations of the 
Englith critics in general were candid. 

Addifon, on his death-bed, dedicated his works to Mr. 
Craggs, who himfelf died before thofe works were publifhed, 
and was celebrated by Tickell in one common Elegy with 
his friend : 


Oh! muft I then (now frefh my bofom bleeds) 

And Craggs in death to Addifon fucceeds, 

The verfe, begun to one loft friend prolong, 

And weep a fecond in th’ unfinifhed fong! ‘ 
r, 
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Dr. Henry, in like manner, had intended to dedicate this 
volume to the Earl of Mansfield, but died before he could ful- 
fil his defign 5 and before his executors could perform that act 
of gratitude on his behalf, the noble patron had alfo been called 
hence by the fame awful fummons. Still, however, the exe- 
cutors have not given up the defign of their deceafed friend ; 
but, as the only expedient remaining, have dedicated it to the 
Memory of William Earl of Mansfeld. Thus does this vo- 
lume appear, like thofe of Adcifon, under the remarkable cir- 
cumitance of being a pofthumous work, dedicated to a de- 
ceafed patron. TI he executors have affigned their reafons fag 
this {tep in the following note, fubjoined t to the dedication. 


«‘ Dr. Henry was always proud of the friendfhip with which the 
Jate Earl of Mansfield had honoured him; and it was the with of his 
heart that the laft part of his literary labours fhould be introduced to 
the world under his Lordfhip’s patronage. 

‘«¢ The death of that Nobleman has deprived the following Volume 
of this advantage. But the Executors of Dr. Henry are perfuaded, 
that they could not better fulfil the intentions of the Author, than by 
infcribing this Work to the Memory of the Earl of Mansfield. 

*¢ Dr. Henry’s friends have the fatisfaction to, believe, that a man 
whom his Lordfhip efteemed as an Author, cannot be foon forgotten ; 
eta will know that the Hiftory of Great Britain, written by Dr. 


Henry, was encouraged and protected by one of the wifeft and greateft 
men of his time, whofe old age was as venerable, as his a¢tive life was 


meritorious and diftinguithed.” 


The ftyle of Dr. Henry is very judicioufly characterized by 
the writer of his life. After premifing that the difadvantages 
attending his mode of committing his w ork to paper, mutt add 
confiderably to the opinion formed of his merit, by thofe 
who are judges of what he has done, it is faid, «* he did not 
profefs to ftudy the ornaments of language ; but his arrange- 
ment is uniformly regular and natural, and his ftyle fimple 
and perfpicuous. More than this he has not attempted, and 
this cannot be denied him. He believed that the time which 
might be {pent in polifhing or rounding a fentence, was more 
ufefully employed in inveltigating and afcertaining a fad: 
and as a book of fats, and folid information, fupported by 
authentic documents, his hiftory will ftand a comparifon with 
any other hiftory of the fame period.” Life, p. xi. It may 
be obferved, in addition to this, that the ftyle of his general 
preface, as having had more labour and confideration beftow- 
ed upon it, is very far fuperior to that of the remainder of the 
work ; in which, neverthelefs, according to the remarks above 
cited, there is nothing to difgrace the writer. 

We have indulged ourfelves too far in thefe preliminary ob- 
I3 fervations, 
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fervations, to enter very deeply into the fubftance of this vo- 
Jume, in our prefent number: we fhall therctore cenfine our- 
felves, on this occafion, to a few more general reflections on 
the work at large, and poltpone our particular examination of 
the volume now before us to another month. 

Of the work in general we fhall not hefitate to fay, that it 
exhibits, as far as it has been completed, the beft hiftorical 
portrait of this ifland that is now extant. More concife and yet 
more various than Rapin, more faithful and more natural than 
Hume. The plan is certainly more comprehentive, more dif- 
tint, and, if we may be allowed the expreflion, more ex- 
hauflive than that of any other hiftory, ancient or modern, 
That is, it is a plan which lays a pyfitive obligation upon the 
author not to pafs over, from indolence, forgetfulne fs, or any 
other motive, ceriain important heads of enquiry, concerning 
which every reader withes to receive information, but which 
are introduced in other hiftories as if by accident, and are at plea- 
fire omitted: it thus compels the writer to exhautt his fub- 
ject, and to leave no material parts of it umouched. The 
ftyle might certainly, without much difficulty, admit of fome 
improv ment, particularly by compreffion ; and there are, in 
various places, inclegant words and expreffions, the removal of 
which wouid give to the whole a more claflical grace of com- 
polition, In the early part of the hiftory, the introduétion of 
the fpurious Offian’s poems, in a very copious manner, as 
hiittorical evidence of manners, &c. 1s very reprehenfible, but 
lefs fo when we confider the local fituation of the writer, than 
it would have been in one who had inhabited this metropo- 
lis: and among the defiderata we cannot but remark, that ac- 
counts of the Roman encampmentrs, and the traces of their 
military arts in Britain, except indeed the walls, are wholly 
wanting. The laborious work of General Roy, at prefent 
unde: our notice alfo, would now enable a re-publifher of this 
hiltory to have that chafm fupplied in the moft perfeét man- 
ner. A decided advantage in this hittory over all others, is 
the clear and diftiné} manncr in which, according to the plan, 
the sia. of Scotland keeps pace, in every period, with that 
of Knvland. As thefe branches are finally to unite in the 
hiltury, under the houfe of Stuart, it is right that they thould 
bx exudlly traced ull they arrive at that pe ried and their mu- 
tual is'erefts and relations ke pt cont inually i in view, 

W. thall now take leave of Dr. Henry for a month; after 
which we fhall, with pleafure, give our fentiments on this 
polthuin +: of his Creat work, and on the labours of Mr. 
Laing, who has niled up the incomplete divifions, » 
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Art. II. General Roy’s Military Antiquities. 
[ Concluded from page 12. | 


FE refume our attention to this curious and important 

volume with particular fatisfa€tion. After giving an 
accoun) of the feveral campaigns of Agricola in Britain, and 
his fina! departure, of which our laft number con:ains a faith- 
ful, and we hope, a fatisia€tory ketch, the author in his fourth 
book makes an attempt to rectity the Ancient Geography of 
Britain. He commences with a very tntereiting and particular 
account of ithe work of Richard ot Cirencefter. This was a 
manufeript hiftory and map of Roman Britain. It was Hig 
ten avoui the year 1298, and was publithed in Denmark i 
1757 by M. Bertram, Englith Profeffor in the Royal “the 
Academy of piety D.. Stukeley confiders this work 
as of ineitim.ble value, and has commented upon it; and this 
it was which firlt fuggetted to General Roy the idea of i mprov- 
ing the geography of the northern part of Britain. After exe 
plaining the errors of Ptolemy, and the other writers, whofe 
labours, though imperfeét, have certainly thrown fome light 
upon this perplexing fubject, the author employs the whole of 
his firlt chapter in expiaining the general arrangement of 
Richard’s work = From this, feveral curious extraéts are in- 
troduced, and three maps are annexed, amended from the pro- 
ductions of Richard and of Ptolemy, according to the modern 
geometrical and altronomical obfervations. “The fecond chap- 
ter defcribes the Roman military ways from the North of 
England into Scotland, and gives an account of the mile 
ftones they feem to have made ufe of in Britain. Of thefe ways 
there are two principal ones which have led from the wall in 
Northumberland to that in Scotland. The Watling-{treet on 
the right. leading from Corbridge, along Reedf{dale ; and an- 
other on the left, leading from Carlifle, al yng Annandale. 
Thefe two roads have been diligently traced by our author, 
and their continuation and progrefs is perfpicuoufly and ac- 
curately defcribed. The former, after being carried from the 
{tation at Cramond, along the Forth, to the eaft end of the 
wall, may be traced behind this almo({t to its whole length, 
and might perhaps have extended as far as Dumbarton. T he 
latter, which was the Weltern communication into North 
Britain, was divided into varions branches. All thefe branches 
are traced and defcribed with extraordinary minutenefs. In 
this part of the work we meet with a word, which, tho’ per- 


haps excufeable as a military term, from our general diflike of 
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Gallic Englith, we hope not to fee introduced into common 
ufe—it is cotoying, from the French cotoyer to coaft. Befides 
thefe Roman ways, General Roy points out the veftiges of 
another, carried from the wall in Scotland into Strathmore, 
beyond the Tay. This way, as far as the Tay, is no new 
difcovery ; its continuation beyond it is, and is wholly to be 
afcribed to the indefatigable diligence of General Roy. There 
are fome who believe, that this road led from Sterling to 
Stonehaven, or even to Aberdeen; and if hereafter further 
traces of it fhould feem vifible towards the Eaftern extremity 
of the Grampian hills, it may be of ufe more decifively to af- 
certain the field of the battle fought with Galgacus, 

The following account of what Horfley defcribes as the old 
Roman mile ftones, may not be unacceptable to our Readers. 
That of Auguftus is round, and twenty-four inches in diameter, 
with an infcription engraved, fimply, without any ornament. 
Thofe of ‘Tiberius are all fquare, with pedettals, and little po- 
lithed. Thefe of Claudius are round, their inicriptions cone 
tained ina border, and nearly two-thirds of an inch deep in 
the ftem, with a fort of moulding about them. Thofe of 
Antoninus Pius are pretty much like thofe of Claudius, with 
this difference, that Antoninus’s columns are not fo high ; and 
that part which is in the ground, is. fquare, like a pedeftal, 
and much larger than the body of the column. 

General Roy, however, thinks it very doubtful whether 
thefe {tones were of the milliary kind. We think it proba- 

ie that they were, tho’ the Golden Pots, as reprefented by 
this author, indifputably were fo too. Thefe are a number 
of pedeftals, each of about two feet cube, the fuperior parts 
of which are formed into plain mouldings, that confequently 
diminith them upwards. Every ftone has a fquare or oétago- 
nal hole cut into its upper furface, and of fuflicient depth to 
receive a column of about ten inches diameter indented into 
it. Thefe columns are generally broken off clofe to, ora lit- 
tle above the vafe. Five of thefe remain on the weltern edge 
of the Roman way, between Reedfdale and New Green, at 
lefs than an Englith mile diftance from each other. Many 
alfo may be feen at Cirencefter, certainly the Corinum of the 


Romans, and they are acknowledged by General Roy to re- 


femble the mile ftones of Antoninus. 

Chapter the Third is divided into two fe€tions, and is an 
elaborate commentary on the work of Richard of Cirencefter, 
as far as relates to the three northern provinces of Britain, 
Valentia, Vefpafiana, and Caledonia. ‘That ancient writer is 
from time to time compared with Ptolemy, and the remaining 
yeftiges of Roman places, and hence the geography of the 
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sorthern part of the ifland’ is, to ufe the author’s own ex- 


preflion, in fome degree rectified. 
By.way of {pecimen of the pains which General Roy has 


taken to accomplith his purpofes, and of the manner in which 


this part of the work is conducted, we fubjoin the fol- 
lowing ¢ 


‘‘ Richard’s fourth iter begins at Lincoln, and leads by York 
and Catterick to Epiacum, which is fuppofed to be Chefter 
inthe Street. Hence it feems to have pafled the walls of 
Hadrian and Severus, at Newca(tle ; and then entering Valentia, 
ends at the wall of Antoninus Pius,” 
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The fourth chapter contains an account of the Roman 
wall in Scotland, called Grime’s Dyke. This was raifed in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, along the ifthmus between the Forth 
and the Clyde, by Lollius Urbicus, who then commanded the 
Roman forces in Britain. ‘This chapter is divided into three 
fe&tions. The firit places before the reader, the authorities 
furnifhed by the ancients in general concerning the three walls 
which the Romans raifed acrofs the ifland. The-firft wall 
was raifed by Hadrian; the fecond, by Lollius Urbicus ; and 
the third, by the emperor Septimius Severus. Agricola, tho’ 
he built no wall himfelf, feems to have fuggetted to his fuc- 
ceffors the neceffity of fuch a meafure, by erecting two chains 
of forts along the two narroweft ifthmufes of the ifland. 
The firft. wall ran along the line of the neareft chain of forts ; 
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the fecond, along the chain which was more remote; and the. 


third, which was erected one hundred and three years from 
the time of the firft, occupied nearly the fame ground | The 
two intrenchments of Hadrian and Severus are colleétivel 

called the Pidts Wall. The fecond feétion deftribes the 
ifthmus between the Forth and the Clyde, and the chain of 
forts exiending along it, before the building of the wall, with 
fome obfervations upon the general nature of that work. 
The third fe€tion explains and traces the particular track of 
the wall,.and the diftances between the feveral ftations. It af- 
certains the total length of the intrenchment, as well as the 
feveral proportions of the work, executed by the three Roman 
Legions then in Britain. It appears that there were nineteen 
forts, the diftances between which amounted to fixty-three 
thoufand nine hundred and eighty yards, or thirty-fix Englith 
miles, fix hundred and twenty yards ; and the mean diftance, 
from ftation to ftation, was fomething more than two Englifh 
miles. Whether the more profound of our antiquarians may 
not imagine that the author has fpoken too decifively about 
the proportions of this. work, which were executed by the fe- 
veral detachments of the three different Roman Legions, is 
more than we will undertake to decide. The whole, how- 
ever, of this part of the work, evinces the moft unwearied 
affiduity, is full of acute and ingenious remark, and fhows 
an intimate knowledge of all the writers, ancient and mo- 
dern, who have made any attempts to elucidate this intricate 
fubjedt. 

We come now to the Appendix, which confifts of five de- 
tached pieces. The firit isa diflertation on the field of bat- 
tle, between Caractacus and Oftorius, with remarks gn the 
fituation of the Bravinium of Antoninus, fuppofed to be the 
fame with the Branogenium of Ptolemy and Richard. 

According to Cambden, it was fomewhere in the confines 
of Salop, Hereford, and Radnor, that the Roman General 
Oftorius defeated Cara@acus. This opinion our author con- 
troverts ; but after fome ingenious remarks, tending to prove 
that the field of baitle muft be fought: further to the northward 
than Cambden fuppofes, the argument is {till left undecided. 
It is made to appear, from a comparifon of diltances in the 
two itinera of Antoninus and Richard of Cirencefter, that the 
Bravinium of the former was the fame with the Branogenium of 
the latter; the modern name of which place is Brandon. 
Thus a difficulty, which has perplexed many of our moft 
fkilful antiquarians, feems effectually removed. Stukeley, it 
feems, places Bravinium at Broughton ; Salmon thinks it was 
W orcetter; andHorfley, with greater approach to truth fre — 
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| Ludlow. The fecond paper of the Appendix is a comparifon 


of the Hyginian fyftem of Caftrametation, with that of Poly- 
bius, and with the temporary Roman camps exifting in Scot- 
land. “From this General Roy concluded, that fomething 
which had a very near refemblance to the ancient Polybian 
fyitem, was applied by Agricolato the Roman army under 
his command, | his dilfertation concludes with a comparifon 
between the Polybian Confular camps, as defcribed and ex- 
plained by Lipfius and Schelius, with fome contid-rations on 
the probabie method of arranging the tents of the Polybian 
maniples and cohorts. 

This is a very learned and very interefting paper, and proves 
the author to have made the deepeft refearches into every 
gueftion at all conneéted with his profeffiona! accomplithments 
or the-general caufe of fcience. Hyyinus lived in the times 
of Trajan and Hadrian, and néarer the time of Agricola 
than Polybius. What he calls. a compiete army, is three 
legions ; the precife number which Agricola had with him. 
The Reader will remember, that in our laft Number it was 
intimated, that it was the Polybian fyftem of Caitrametation 
which had been followed in Scotland ; but from feeing an edi- 
tion of the mutilated work of Hyginus, publifhed at Am- 
fterdam in 1660, with a commentary by Schelius, General 
Roy was induced to doubt whether his reafoning might not be 
erroneous. But, after placing before his Readers, in a very 
perfpicuous manner, the circumitances in which the Hyginian 
camp differs from the Polybian, and preferring the latter as 
infinitely more fimple, regular and beauriful, he concludes 
with giving it as his opinion, that Agricola’s was either the 
Polybian method, or one refembling it much more than the 
fyftem practifed in the time of Hyginus. This conclufion 
is the more fatisfactory, as the author, in every particular, 
has compared the fvftem of Hyginus with the exifting Roman 
works in Britain. To do juftice to,this paper, would ex- 
ceed our limits ; we mutt be fatisfied with afferting generally, 
that it will amply repay the attention of, not only the anti- 

uarian, but, every reader of tafte and curiofity. 

The third number gives an account of the Roman Bath at 
Netherby.on Efk, and of the infcription on the altar dedi- 
cated to Fortune, by the tribune of the firlt Cohort of Spa- 
niards, whence it is conjeCtured that thefe auxiliaries were at- 
tached to the fixth Legion. 

This Bath was difcovered in 1732, and a plan, with fec- 
tions of it, is now for the firft time publifhed ; a copy alfo 
of the infcription is inferted. The plan thows fix complete 
apartments ; but it is probable that there were ten in * 
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The altar was found in what was probably the Sacellum or 
facrificing apartment, and the infcription is this: 


Dex SancTz 
ForTUN2 
CoNnSERVATRICI 
Marcus AureEt 
SaALvius TRIBUN 
vs. Con. 1. AEL 
HisPANORUM 
CAQ‘SE. @ 
y. Ss L. M 
Which infcription the late Sir John Clerk read thus :— 
Dez fan&tx Fortune confervatrici, Marcus Aurelius Salvius 
Tribunus Cohortis primz Hifpanorum A‘liz mille equitum, 
or, milliaria equitata, votum folvit libens merito.—The altar 
being found in the outer room of the Bath, according to our 
author’s explanation, fhows that it was part of the religious 
worfhip performed to Fortune, that the prieft and people 
fhould be purified by water. 
Number LV. contains fome obfervations by Mr. Anderfon, 
Profeffor of Natural Hiftory in the Univerfity of Glafgow, 


upon the Roman antiquities lately difcovered between the. 


Forth and the Clyde. Thefe are reprefented in diftin@ plates, 
and confilted of altars, a mutilated buft, and iron tools. The 
altars are feverally defcribed ; the mutilated buft feems to repre- 
fent an auxiliary foldier, and the Profeffor thinks that the mallets 
were wrought by a machine, and were ufed in quarrying 
ftones. ‘They were all found in a pit, where they were pro- 
bably depofited whillt Agricola was in the country, either by 
the zeal of the Chriftians, the contempt of the Natives, or by 
the Romans themfelves, on leaving Caledonia. The laft pa- 

r contains an account of two Britifh forts in Strathmore, 
thé one called the White, and the other the Brown Cather 
Thun. , 

Plates of thefe forts are given, —The firft is very remark- 
able on account of the hugenefs of the rampart of ftone. 
They are very curious, as affording an example of the dif- 
ference of {tyie between them and the Roman works. They 
are certainly of Pictith original, but from what they received 
their name is very uncertain, The White Cather Thun may 
be perhaps one hundred yards in perpendicular height above 
the level of Strathmore, ‘The rampart is compofed of large 
loofe {ftones, being at leaft twenty-five feet thick at top, and 
upwards of one hundred at bottom. The labour required to 
amafs them furpafles, as is obferved, all defcription. ‘The 
fituation 
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fituation of the Brown Cather Thun is not fo high as the 
former, and its figure is more circular; it is fortified with 
feveral flight earthen intrenchments, all of which can better 
be underftood from the infpection of the refpective plans and 
fections. 

We cannot conclude our account of this valuable work, 
without sae, that it was not compatible with our plan 
to enter more at length into its various and particular merits. 
We truft, however, that our Readers will be enabled to form, 
from our defcription, fome idea of the contents of a book, 
which, confidered in every point of view, is an ornament to 
our age and country. 





Art. III. The Hiftory of Mary Queen of Scots. By Dr. 
Thomas Robertfon. 


[ Concluded from p. 30. } 
D*® ROBERTSON, having cleared himfelf from thofe 


thorns and briars of controverfy, which have run deep 
into his flefh, and left too lafting marks (we fear) of their 
fharpnefs ; moves on with vigour and with gracefulnefs to 
the end of his courfe. He only halts once, juft as he comes 
out of the brake ; faying in p. 85, that Mary’s confcioufnefs 
of the murder ‘* fealed her lips as clofe as ever, with refpect 
“to the part which he { Bothwell] had aGed in the marder of 
“ the late king,” of which part fhe aétually knew nothing at 
this time, nor has Dr. Robertfon himfelf attempted to 
fhow the knew any thing ; ‘* and alfo made her not liften to 
‘a fcheme for 2 divorce from himfelf,” whereas the Dr. in 
p. 88, 89 declares exprefsly, that the report of her not liften- 
ing was merely a forgery of the rebels. So true to his contra- 
diétions, does the Dr. remain to the laft! He even brings her 
averfion to a divorce again upon the ftage, as a reality, in 
p.g0; though he has juft branded it before for a forgery. 
He thus completes his circle of inconfiftencies. 

Dr. Robertfon goes over all the proceedings at the cen- 
ferences in York and Weftminfter, juft as Mr. Whitaker had 
gone over them before; but concludes in this lively and fpi- 
rited manner, “ So harmlefsly, in this refpeé,” he cries in p. 
130, “* vanifhed a phantom, which had brandifhed in. its hands 
** the weapons of death. So‘ended, three dark and illegal and 
** difhonourable 











































































134 Hiftory of Mary Queen of Seats. 
‘¢ difhonourable proceedings. “The Queen of Scots was found 
‘* to be beyond the reach oi enemies, who pofletfed all power ; 
**and who were reftrained almoit by no principle, in the 
**exercife of it. Queen Elizabeth, from the meannefs, un. 
‘¢ fairnefs, and barbarity of her conduét, in this, and in the 
‘‘ whole of her after-treatment of Queen Mary, till the 
‘¢ brought her to the block, is doomed to a contempt, and to 
**an ignominy, which will never die. Murray, who prac. 
** tifed deeper in hypocrify, than perhaps any man that has 
‘* lived ; whofe mind was fteeled, equally againft humanity, 
** honour and truth ; who walked in darknefs; who fmiled 
“ in the midft of iniquity ; and who covered all his motions 
“ with the cloak of religion, is to be handed down, as an im. 
‘* poftor. of the firft magnitude, to all after times.” This 
{train of writing does equal honour to the head and the heart 
of the author, 

** At this period,” he adds in p. 135, ‘‘ were clofed, in 
**a great degree, the public fears of Queen Mary’s life, 
«* Henceforth, fhe was confined within a narrower and more 
‘* private circle ; cut off more and more from the world , and 
«« if we except her laft trial at Fotheringay, never fuffered 
‘* again to become the fubje&t of any public deliberation. 
«¢ During her long and miferable captivity in England, ex- 
«¢ tending to no lefs than eighteen years, every thing that can 
‘* difappoint, or can diftrefs the human mind, befel the Queen 
‘< of Scots. From time to time, and even fo late, as a few 
** years before her death, the Englifh Queen continued deceit- 
‘¢ fully to amufe her with hopes and treaties for being reftored 
‘to her crown. All plots againft Elizabeth, and the reformed 
‘« religion, were afcribed ty, pe Letters were forged, in 
‘«her name, to prove this. Numberlefs infults were com- 
‘* mitted againft her. She foon loft her beft friends. The 
** Duke of Norfolk early fuffered death in her caufe. About 
«« the fame time, the faithful Lefly, Bithop of Rofs, was im- 
‘«¢ prifoned, and afterward banifhed. Charles 1X. King of 
«« France, her friend and admirer, died foun after. She was 
«« fucceflively carried from caftie to caftle ; fhut up in clofer 
«¢ and clofer confinement ; while labouring under difeafe, no 
‘* mitigation of her hardfhips could be extorted, but with the 
‘* utmoft difficulty. Her own fon repeatedly infulted her. 
«« Even her two poor domeftic fecretaries, gained over with 
‘* bribes adminiftered by the Englith court, turned unnaturally 
‘« againft a kind and tender miftrefs ; and depofed, that the 
** letters, which were forged in her name, to Babington, were 
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« genuine, and written at. her.own command, by them- 
s felves.” 

«« Elizabeth,” he adds in the fame fummary way under p. 
137, ‘* on the other hand, was herfelf, very far from fitting 
« down to the enjoyment of quiet and eafe. From the fame 
«s of abilities and accomplifhments, from the praife for amia- 
s¢ ble manners and virtues, which even abfolute power could 
“not prevent from being circulated, and from the num- 
ber and dignity of thofe who favoured, although for the moft 
«part fecretly, her caufe, the Scottifh Princefs, in a ftate 
« of humiliation and of bonds,- proved to be an almoft un- 
“ ceafing object of jealoufy and of perturbation to the Englith 
“ Queen. . Elizabeth knew fhe [herfelf] was unjult and 
«cruel: fhe felt the fuperiority of the Queen of Scots. Hence 
« was fhe fufpicious of all the world, as favourers of that 
« Princefs. Cecil, even Cecil! was not pure in her fight. 
« But they who commit barbarity, and who cherifh malice 
«‘ again{t others, feldom or sever, themfelves, efcape from 
“that internal trouble which confcience excites. An injured 
“ form was always before Elizabeth. Mary haunted her by 
«day, and by night. When fhe heard the news of a rupture 
“ which took place between Lord Shrewfbury and his Lady, 
“ the keepers of Mary, ‘** She would never, (faid his fon, in 
“« a letter to him) fleep quietly,” fearing that the Earl might 
“ hence attach himfelf to his royal prifoner. Perhaps, there.are 
“ but few inftances, in hiftory, of fuch long continued agita- 
‘tion, fear and fecret torment, as that Princefs experienced. 
«‘ It was, with pain preying upon her heart, that fhe held an 
“ abfolute fceptre in her hands: it was, on a bed of thorns, 
“ that Elizabeth flept.” 

“The manner,” he tells us in p. 139—140, “in which 
“© Queen Mary endured her long imprifunment and rigours, 
* furnifhes one of the moft laudable: and admired inftances of 
“ her behaviour, during her whole lifes All writers agree, in 
‘‘ praifing her fteadinefs and courage ; her meeknefs and re- 
* ligious refignation. At. the fame time, her attention was 
‘‘ by no means afleep, with refpe& to the means of recoveri 
‘her liberty, and of being reftored to her throne. For the 
ne parpeian, fhe employed all her addrefs ; exerted all her ta- 
‘‘lents, to gain over her enemies, and to put her friends in 
‘‘ motion, both at home and abroad. Undoubtedly the had 
** been fupported all along, in no fmall degree, by the fenti- 
‘« ments and exertions of many, in her intere{t.—But the chief 
‘* and permanent fupport —, was in her ownmind. She was 
** qualified, independent of friends, to meet with ¢nemies 2% 
** wit 
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«* with misfortunes. On many occafions, when left to herfelf, 
«* and without almoft a fingle ray of hope, fhe remained un: 
«‘fhaken. In the trial to which fhe was fubjeGted, for a parti. 
‘‘ cipation in Babington’s confpiracy,—-where there was no 
‘* perfon whatever to give afliftance, fhe raifed, with magnani- 
‘*mity, her folitary voice in an appeal to Juftice and to Na- 
«¢ tions ; and when fhe was condemned, that magnanimity did 
*¢ not forfake her. “Iwo things, in particular, fhewed the lof- 
«¢ tinefs of her fpirit. Her crown, fhe would never refign; 
«<a public trial before Elizabeth, the Parliament of England 
«arid Foreign Ambafladors, that is, before all Europe, fhe in 
«* all cafes demanded.” 

Dr. Robertfon then proceeds to defcribe the trial of Mary ; 
makes feveral obfervations, jult and forcible, as he goes on, and 
throws new light upon the fhamelefs condué& of Elizabeth, 
Some of thefe obfervations we wifh to lay before our readers, 
for the credit of the author. 

«« There is no doubt,” he remarks in p. 142, ‘* that Queen 
«« Mary had correfponded with Babington; but this was 
«« chiefly at a former period, and fome years back. A long 
«« filence had taken place between them ; and Morgan, one of 
«« the Englith fugitives in France, and a warm friend of Mary’s, 
‘* in the month of May that year, wrote a letter to~her, re- 
«¢ peatedly and in the molt prefling manner, recommending a 
«* revival of that correfpondence. In confequence of which, 
«¢ in her anfwer to Morgan, dated the twenty-feventh of July, 
«« fhe informed him, that fhe had made all apologies. in her 
‘* power, to Babington, for not having written to him for fo 
«« long a {pace ; that he had generou(fly offered himfelf and all 
«¢ his fortune in her caufe ; and that, agreeably to Morgan’s 
«s advice, fhe would do her beft to retain him in her interetts. 
«« What is exceedingly remarkable, her enemies, in the courfe 
«* of the trial at Fotheringay, charged her with having written 
‘©a letter to Babington, dated on the very fame day, the 
« twenty-feventh of July, in which the affented to the horrid 
«« defign of affaffinating Elizabeth, and promifed rewards to the 
“ oe ange Nothing like this, is to be feen in her letter to 
«« Morgan ; a perfon long her agent; in her deepeft confi- 
«« dence ; who had juft been prefling a correfpondence between 
‘‘ her and Babington; and her letter to him, in no greater 
«« danger of being intercepted, than that to Babington. On 
_« the very fame twenty-feventh of July too, fhe actually wrote 
‘<a letter to Paget, another of her moft confidential friends ; 
‘«« but not a word in it, with refpeé&t to Babington’s fcheme of 
«cutting off the Englifh Queen. ‘To Morgan and to Paget, 
«fhe certainly would have communicated her mind, more 
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« readily, and more particglesly, than to Babington. It is, I 
«* apprehend, upon the fa& of thefe letters having been wijt- 
«« ten to Morgan and Paget, on the twenty-feventh of July, 
«« fo exceedingly unlike to that fhe was accufed of to Babing- 
« ton, dated the fame day, a circumftance which feems to have 
«« efcaped the attention of writers in this caufe, that the {trong- 
«« eft prefumptive proof is furnifhed, of the letter to Babing- 
«ton not having been written by Queen Mary.” We thin 
this reafoning fair and manly. But we are forry to note a 
little of Dr. Robertfon’s previous infirmity recurring here 
again; what is here argued judicioufly from “ prefumptive 
«‘ proof” to be a forgery, having been before afferted pofitively 
and peremptorily to be fo; as in p. 135, where he {peaks of 
‘the letters, which were forged in her name, to Babington.” 
This is a great unhappinefs in Dr. Robertfon’s memory. 

When a letter afcribed to’Babington, as the Dr. proceeds in 
p- 144, ‘* was read in her hearing at the trial, at a paffage in 
*¢ it, which made mention of the Earl of Arundel and his bro- 
“thers, fo flatly contradicted —by Camden, the Queen gave 
«« way to an inftantaneous burft of tears: ‘** Alas! faid the, 
««« what has not the noble houfe of Howard fuffered for my 
«¢ fake!” A {trong indication, or rather the voice of nature, 
“ it fhould feem, declaring, that that letter was new to the 
“ Queen of Scots.” ‘This is an acute obfervation, in our 
opinion. 

‘‘ Tt was a thing altogether unprecedented,” we read in p- 
148, ‘to try a foreign Prince, who had not entered the king 
“dom in arms, but had fled thither for refuge, and upon ex- 
“ prefs invitation. Elizabeth had no right over an indepen- 
“dent Queen, who was not obliged to comply with any 
“« particular f{tatutes of a foreign realm; nor to admit, that 
“the fubje&s of another Sovereign fhould be her judges. 
“And even fetting thefe circumftances afide, the common 
“forms of juftice fhould at leaft have been obferved. She 
“« fhould have had the original, not the copy of her pretended 
“* letter * to Babington, laid before her: She fhould have had 
‘* evidence produced, that that letter was actually delivered to 
“her, and that fhe returned an anfwer-to it: She fhould have 
“been confronted with Babington ; in place of which, he 
“was fuddenly beforehand put to death: She fhould have 
“ been confronted with her two Secretaries, now under the 
‘* power of the Englith court, bribes on the one hand of 


—— 





* Here again the contraditorinefs recurs; the letter, which the 
author before pronounced forged, being here pronounced equally pre- 
tended, with préfumptive realons between. 
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** them, and deftruction on the other, if they fhould not de. 
‘* pone againft their miftrefs; mm place of which, they durit 
** not be brought into her prefence ; notwith{tanding the fin- 
‘¢ gular uncommonnefs of the cafe and her ardent requifition ; 
“« notwithftanding a recent and exprefs ftatute in Elizabeth’s 
‘« own reign, for that very purpofe. Was there any cultom 
‘« in the criminal trials of England, that could countenance 
** fuch a procedure, and in fuch a cafe? or, can-any perfon, 
«« upon the molt callous principles of retitude and equity, fay, 
‘© That, that trial, was fatr ?” . | 

Our author, having finithed the trial of Mary, goes on to her 
execution. We cannot follow him, however, we can only 
give his concluding: fentences. -‘*So ended,” he fays, ‘* the 
‘««Jaft fcene of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots ; to whofe fuf- 
‘* ferings, there is nothing cqual in the hiftory of the hunian 
«* race: nor was the manner, in which fhe endured them, lefs 
‘« remarkable, than the degree to which they were carried. 
‘« Supported by the ftrength of her own mind, and by, the 
“* triumphs of religion over adverfity, fhe continued unthaken ; 
«* and feemed even infenfible of her own heroifm. Her fout 
‘«‘ long refigned, in peace with itfelf, and elevated above. re- 
‘«« fentment, complacently left a cruel world ; breathing for- 
«« givenefs to her perfecutors, and prayers for the welfare of 
“«< her native land.” sii 

In the end of all, and before we come to the Appendix, we 
have, ftrangely, a differtation of forty-four pages, to prove the 
fourioufnets of thofe writings which have been adduced 
againft Mary. This difpofition of the parts of the work, is 
literally prepofterous ; the writings have been treated as for- 
geries in all the prior parts of the hiftory, and.are now to be 
proved fo. This is truly argumentum a pofteriort; but the 
argument is almoft all derived from Mr. Whitaker’s book ; 
and the hiftory clofes awkwardly in an eflay. 

In Appendix I. p. 62. the writings themfelves, which, we 
are told, ‘* have never as yet been Jaid before the public, in a 
‘* legible form,” but are now fo. Yet, “ all freedom that has 
«« been taken in that refpeét, has been only to fpell them [the 
«« words] according to the prefent orthography ; and. to ufe 
«* words that are now current, in place of fuch as have become 
‘© obfolete. The idiom I have refrained from altering ; except 
‘* ina very few inflances, where the fenfe was obfcure. The 
“‘ arrangement of the words is altogether untouched.”” We 
think this a practice as dangerous, as it is unneceflary. To 
ufe new words, to alter even the idiom.at times, is to take too 
great liberty with what may be confidered as_ records in 
hiftory. Nor is it at all neceflary; as thofe, who can 
| judge 
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judge of the validity, of the evidence, mult be abundantly ca- 
pable of underftanding the original language. ‘* A few ex- 
‘* planations are inferted, by parenthefis, in Italics; and fome 
«« notes are added at the bottom of the pages.” The notes 
are taken chiefly from the fame fource as the argument above- 
mentioned, 

In Appendix I]. p. 107, are fome. genuine compofitions of 
Mary. Both thefe parts of an Appendix, and the Differtation pre- 
ceding them, amounting to two hundred and thirteen pages tn 
all, and being confiderably more than the hiftory itfelf, which 
is only a hundred and eighty-fix, might very well have been 
fpared, and ought'to: have made room for references and rea- 
fons in the notes. But to excufe all references, from the fear 
of increafing the fize of the work, and then to do more than 
double that fize, by fuperluous and unneceflary additions, feems 
(we are conftrained to. fay fo) too like a fubterfuge to conceal 
obligations, and to wave gratitude. 

On the whole, however, we honour the author, as the firft 
who has written the hiftory of Mary, upon the new lights 
throwm over it, and upon the’ recently exploted ground of 
criticifm. Nor could any deduétions have been made from 
this honour, if he had been coafiltent with himfelf;° if, candid 
in allowing the full force of the arguments lately ufed in fa- 
vour of Mary, he had not. fought for fome loop-holes of 
evafion from it to her criminality ;.if he had not confufedly 
yet difingenuoufly, feebly yet wilfully, ftudied to reconcile 
his old prejudicés with: his new. convictions, and fo involved 
himfelf in a labyrinth of abfurdities, and. a maze of contra- 
dictions. His {ftyle is neither good nor bad in general ; being 
too bad at times not to be cenfured, for what are either 
Scottici{ms, or peculiarities of his own; and too good, not, 
at times, to be applauded. We equally confider the work’ 
in general, with all-its faults, and all its excellencies, com- 
bined together, as neither good nor bad. But for thofe faults, 
it would have been refpedctable, 
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Art. IV. Poems. By William Kendall. . Exeter, Trewman. 
London, Robinfons. .8vo. §s. 


THE advertifement prefixed tothefe Poems informs the reader, 

that they were publifhed, not from the defire of praife, but 

in deference to the judgment of literary friends. . They confiit 
of clegiac ftanzas, of occafional verfes, fonnets, what. the. 
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author terms Fairy Fantafies, and a few imitations of 
Catullus. 

The compofitions of Mr. Kendall are generally marked by 
a correct tafte, and a delicate attention to the harmony of his 
numbers. Perhaps we are no where much furprifed by the 
novelty of his fentiments, or elevated by the fire of his mufe ; 
but many of thefe poems may be read with delight, and the 
whole may be recommended as among the better fpecimens of 
modern poetry. Of the clegiac ftanzas the third to mufic is 
the beft, and we were moft pleafed with the following lines : 


Hark, breathing rapture o’er the fkies, 
fEtherial founds ch mere rife,— 

The Goddefs hears, fhe wakes the reed, 
The wounds of forrow ceafe to bleed ; 
And, fweeteft of the warbling throng, 
Night’s minflre], emulates the fong-— 
Again her {welling voice prepares 
Diviner meafures, fofter aits,.— 

Swift from thofe haunts, on flender wing, 
The fairy bands delighted fpring. 

In aie they fly—no ling’ring fprite, 
Of all the fhadowy tribes of night ; 

In dripping cave or moffy cell, 

Remains to ceafe the wonted fpell. 
Retir’d within a veiling cloud, 

The lift’ning fays their numbers fhroud ; 
And as the foaring fong afpires, 

Return the ftrain with echoing lyres, &c. 


From his occafional verfes, the author has fele&ted fuch only 
as he thought were calculated for general readers ; but, we 
prefume, that no reader can be otherwife than entertained 
with this. 

IMPROMPTU. 
Written on the Sea Shore with a Party of Ladies. 


Charm’d we view the ftormy main, 
While conflicting winds complain ; 
Charm’d, behold th’ unruffi’d deep, 
While the billowy terrors fleep. 
Ever various as the feas, 

Thus can lovely woman pleafe, 
When her beauties {mile ferene, 
Rapture dwells upon her mien : 
When they flafh their angry fire, 
Tho’ we tremble, we admire. 


In the Sonnets, Mr. Kendall has preferred what he calls 
the legitimate model, aflerting the fuperiority of thefe-over 
« thofe 
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« thofe taflelefs and inartificial productions which affume the 
name, without evincing a fingle chara@teriftic of diftinguifhing 
modulation.” We are not quite clear as to what Mr. K. 
means by “ the charaéteriftic of diftinguifhing modulation ;" 
but we are perfectly fo, that his indifcriminate cenfure is 
rafh and precipitate. Without entering into any difcuffion of 
the feparate merits of the two kinds of fonnet-writing, we have 
feen fpecimens of both, which breathe the pureit fpirit of 
poetry, and unqueftionably prove the hand of a matter. Of 
the author’s talents in this branch of his art, we give the 
fecond fonnet as a f{pecimen. 


SONNET. 
In the Manner of the earlier Poets. 


II. 


Thy yellow treffes floating in the wind, 

Loofe o'er thy breaft a fportive luftre throw, 

Like fcatter’d funbeams dancing o’er the {now. 
Oh could their warm effulgence melt thy mind, 
Unfeeling nymph, or teach thee to be kind ; 

As froft diffolves before the funny glow, Sf 

Propitious gales of love fhould ever blow.— 
Scatter thy locks, their beamy gold unbind ; 

And thro’ thy bofom kindle foft defire— 
Then fhould I pierce that adamantine heart, 

That polar ice with genial heat infpire. 
Ah me, no ray thro’ polar ice can dart, 

Unchanging rock! to thee fierce paffion’s fire, 
To thee love’s burning fighs no warmth impart. 


We come now to Mr. Kendall’s Fairy Fantafies, which, 
he fays, were written at the requeft of Mr. Jackfon, and by 
him have been fet to mufic. The idea that fuggefted thefe 
compofitions, wasthe very obvious one that Fairy perfonification, 
with diftin& fcenery and appropriated action, would introduce 
new combinations of mufic. ‘The author obferves, of his 
Fairy Fantafies, that as mufical compofitions, they are {plen- 
did effects of genius; he leaves it to his readers to determine 
what merit they have in a poetical view. Fairies, it is true, 
have always been favourite children of Apollo and the Nine, 
and we confefs ourfelves not a little anxious to know the new 
combinations of mufic they have enabled the great profeffional 
talents of Mr. Jackfon to introduce. At prefent we are only 
allowed to take a poetical view of them ; and that our readers 
may do the fame, we felect the following Poem, which 
Mr. K, calls 


K 3 DREAMS. 
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DREAMS. 


Now the ftar of day defcends, 
Now the din of Nature ends ; 
Vifions hear our elfia cries, 
Phantoms, airy fpectres, rife ; 
Well ye know to us belongs, . | 
Power to rule your mingled throngs ! 
Go, with bloody garlands crown’d, 
Glide the murderer’s couch around ; 
Near the bafe feducer lie, 
Wildly fhriek, and fadly figh ; . 
Or in fable robes array ‘d, 
Flit before the faithlefs maid. 
If the lover's eyelid clofe, 
Sooth with flamber foft his woes, 
Lull the reftlefs {wain’s alarms, 
Lead the Virgin to his arms : 
Pour the nectar itreaming kifs, 
Bathe his ravifh’d foul in blifs. 
Shadowy forms our call obey, 
Wander where we point the way 
Soon, too foon, unwelcome light 
lelts the parting fhades of night : 
-‘Then mutt we our {ports forbear, 
‘Then with you diffolye in air, 


The author appears fufficiently qualified for the tafk he had 
once undertaken of publifhing Catullus, with Englifh imita- 
tions; nor: do we immediately perceive why the appearance of 
Doering’s edition fhould have prevented | it, An ancient author, 
of acknowled; ge : excellence, prefents an unexhaufted field for 
literary tafte and indutiry to exercife themfe!ves, whether atten- 
tion be had to the fubtleties of criticifm, illufiration, or 
tranilation. In his imitations, Mr. A. has been no where 
happier than in the following paflage : 


AD LESBIAM. 


Vivamus, mea Lefbia, et amemus ; 
Rumorefque fenium feveriorum, 
Omnes unius xflimemus affis. 

Soles occidere et redire offunt, 
Nobis, cum femel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox eft perpetua una dormienda,. 


Imitated in Es ol fb, 
oo 


Oh let us love our lives away, 
Nor heed what wrinkled fages fay : 





Cumberland’s Anecdotes of Fulio Bonafoni. 


The fetting fun relumined fhines ; 
When once our fhort-lived day declines, 
We hail, alas! no dawning light, 

We fleep one long eternal night. 


The fecond of thefe lines bears aremarkable refemblance to 
a beautiful paflage which occurs in one of Sir William Jones’s 
imitations of the Perfian poet Hafiz : 


Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 
And bid thy penfive heart be glad, 
Whate'er the frowning zealots fay. 


The fpecimens we have given will, we hope, fatisfy our 
readers that, although our praife of Mr. Kendall has not been 
unqualitied, we, on the whole, think very refpectably of his 
poetical abilities; and we may add, that we fhall be happy to 
renew our acquaintance with him at fome future opportunity. 





ArT. V. Some Anecdotes of the Life of Fulio Bonafoni, a 
Bolognefe Artift, who followed the Siyles of the bef? Schools in 
the fixtcenth Century. Accompanied by a Catalogue of the En- 
gravings, with their Meafures, of the Works of that tafteful 
Compofer, and Remarks on the general Charaéer of his rare 
and tafteful Performances. To which is prefixed, a Plan in 
the Improvement of the Arts in England. By George Cum 
berland. 8vo. 3s. Rohinfons. 


- E writer of this little tra&t, (who is evidently a man of 

gure and claffical tafte,) has pat ed fome years in Italy, and 
has sien very afliduous in exploring the grand monuments of 
ancient art which are preferved in that unexhautted ftorchoufe, 
By thefe contemplations he has naturally contracted a ftrong 
pertianty for the Italian fchool, and imbibed fomething which 
we are fearful borders a little on contempt for that of his 
own countr ry 

A fort of introductory addrefs, enti itled, 4 Plan for improv- 
ing te Arts in England, is thus opened : 

‘ The Englith nation, like its coi iftitution, (with all the 
defects that truth can attribute to it) is neverthelefs much to 
be admired; and the impartial teftimony of all Europe juttifies 
the obfervation. 

“ Yet fince to preferve both, we are now compelled to be 
almoft univerfally employed in the purfuit of gain, let us not 
efpife the remarks of thofe who, lefs allured by the general ob- 
jest, or at more leifure to contemplate the pafling ‘icene, feek 
by their writings to improve, or at leait to preferve among us, 
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that folid judgment i in the arts in general which our anceffors 
fiudied to acquir e, when commerce was lefs neceflary to our 
exiltence.” 

What the author means by our anceftors ftudying to acquire 
art, we are really at a lofs to conceive; until the reign of our 
firft Charles, there was not a ray of ‘teal tafte in England ; 
and the fhort funfhine with which the arts were warmed in the 
becinning of his reign, was foon diffipated by the clouds of 
civil commotion that followed; when the noble collection of 
paintings, &c. which he had formed, were fcattered like the 
Sibyls’ leaves; when it was ordered, “ that all fuch pictures as 
have the reprefe entation of the Virgin upon them, fhould be 
forthwith burnt ;”’ when ftatues and painted glafs were broken in 
pi eces, becaufe, while the Idols remain, the hand of the Lord was 

againft [frael ; in one word, when the governors of the nation 
hated the name of art, becaufe it had been proteéted by the King, 

Mr. Cumberland can never conceive, that our anceffors ftu- 
died to acquire art in the diffipated reign of Charles the Second; 
in the bigotted reign of James, or amidft the dull Dutch for- 
mality which marked the court of William the Third. 

During the reign of Queen Anne, we were too much ene 
gaged in ‘making conquefts to pay much attention to pictures, 
except to portraits; and in the reigns of George the Firft 
and Second, the arts were little known, and lefs patronized. 
So much for our anceftors: with refpect to ourfelves, 
fince the acceffion of his prefent Majefty,. we have at leaft 
had the merit of trying to do fomething ; and, notwithftanding 
any fine-fpun theories to: the contrary, it is fortunate for both 
art and artifts, that we have fpirited and opulent men, who have 
made painting and engraving articles of Commerce. This is 
Mr. Cumberland’s idea of the Royal Academy’s influence on 
the arts in this country. He fays, “the languid and cold 
affiftance that has hitherto been afforded to the arts by this efta- 
blifhment, by an oftentatious parade of patronage, is calculated 
rather to deprefs and damp, than cherifh and warm, the efforts 
of youthful enthufiafin.”’ 

His plan for the improvement of the arts in Engiand is, 
“ That a fubfcription be commenced, (and if the Dilettanti 
Society would begin it out of their funds, it would be con- 
fiftent with their other generous efforts to improve the arts,) 
in order to raife the fum of which, when completed, 
application fhould be made to parliament for further affiftance ; 
the total of which fums, under their fantion, fhould be con- 
folidated into a perpetual! hey, to which proper truftees may 
be nominated, for the declared purpofes of the annual intereft ; 
of commencing two ¢ vilerset, and filling them as faft as the in- 
tereit accrues, with safer ca/és from antique ftatues, bas-reliefs, 
fragments 
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fragments of architecture, fine bronzes, &c. collected not only 
from Italy, but from all parts of Europe.”’ 

The author conceives, that by the knowledge and ftudy of 
thefe cafts, our artifts would be lefs confufed on their arrival 
in Italy among the originals, and that a much fhorter ftay 
would then be fufficient. He ftates many more advantages 
which our limits do not permit us te commemorate, and offers 
to be himfelf a liberal contributor if the plan be adopted. 

Of Fulio Bonafoni, of whom, in truth, we have hitherto heard 
little in England, the author ftates, that, “he is one of the 
few men of genius of the times in which he lived, whofe fate 
it has been, to find no biographer; and this is the more re- 
markable, as he was of the Bolognefe School, which has been 
proverbially ftudious to preferve the memory of the meaneft 
member it produced. But moft of all we fhall be furprifed at 
this neglect, when we learn, that his prints were no lefs efteemed 
by the amateurs of the period when he flourifhed, than they 
are juftly at this day, by the few who have the good fortune to 
procure them, although more than two hundred and fifty years 
have elapfed fince they firft made their appearance.” The 
catalogue of the prints, engraved by Bonafoni, (a very fine col- 
lection of which are, it feems, in the author’s poffeffion) is pre- 
ceded by this obfervation: “In thefe times, he who can cut 
the cleareft ftroke on a copper-plate, or dot the fofteft fhadow, 
and not he who makes the pureft outline, is efteemed the beft 
engraver.” Tho’ we certainly confider a pure outline as the 
firft requifite, we fhould rejoice to fee it united with a clear 
ftroke. 

The author concludes by obferving, that “ although he is 
fully fenfible that it is of no importance to have more than the 
beft works of any mafter, yet to collect the little performances 
of an engraver who was a great defigner himfelf, and only 
worked from good defigns, is to follow a path that will never 
lead even an arti(t aftray; and whether we confider the fchool 
he belongs to, the times in which he lived, or the country he 
worked in, the quantity and quality of his labours, together 
with his uncommon merit, and the obfcurity of his memory; we 
fhall I think fcarcely regret, after near three hundred years of 
probation, that a more complete catalogue of his works, than has 


hitherto been feen any where, has firit made its appearance In 
England.” 
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ART. VI. Edwa ds’s Hiflory of the Weft Indies. 


(Continued fiom pare 6.] 
H AVING fpoken generally of this work in a former 


number, we are very “ready to refume it in detail; fen- 
fible that it is the duty of Revicwers to render a work of merit 
known to the public, as much as to do juftice to the author. 
Mr. Edwards, we have before faid, appears by his writings 
aman of fenfibility and philanthropy, and we accord with his 
principles moft fincerely, in joining to condemn the palliation 
of the Spanith cruelties, as it prelents itfelf to our obfervation 
in the elegant, but too partial, page of Robertfon. How far 
any people may be difhonoured by the tranfaétions of their an- 
ceitors in a dift: unt period, appears foreign to the queftion. 
Every nation has its {tains, and thinks itfelf ‘eereiel in re- 
moving them; but truth is the very eflence of hiftory, its acci- 
dents are of far inferior importance; the depopulation of the 
Spanifh provinces in America, is a fact; the degree of more or 
Jefs, will contribute little to diminith or increafe the eftimation 
of that people in the eyes of Europes at the prefent hour; but 
the atrocity of the fact, as it carried its own punifhment with it 
at the time, fo ought it to be held up by the light of hiftory as 
an example to all ; CS, that crueltv to the conquered i is rul- 
nous to the cangusro rs. This reflexion will appear the more 
pertinent when we find, in the work before us, fufficient evi- 
dence to prove, that an hundred years before the Enelifh took 
policflion of Js naica, not a fingie native Indian exifted, and 
that a population of t three millions (ot {uch was the eftimation 
of the 1 vhole numb er in ali the Lil. inds) i is reduced at this day to 
tic limits of a fing le town in Cuba. 
The particulars of cruelty are cdiot is to infift on, but the 
plunder of the Lucayos is a fea for inhumanity itfelf, and the 
Of 


attempt of an unfortunate captain to efcape (Note f p. 86.) 
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The fourth chapt ory which concludes the firft book, contains 
an account of quadrupeds, fifhes and fow!'s, peculiar to the 
fflands; of the former, ¢ eight forts only are enumerated, and 
the race of thefe 1s moftly” extin&. The hiftory of the land- 
crab we fhall extract for the amufement of our readers, becaufe, 
thouch chiefly compiled from other authors, it is in itfelf curi- 
Ous, Is by no means generally known, and is illuftrated by fome 
original additions from Mr. Edwards himfelf. 


© Refpectin ¢ the mountain crab, which ftill furvives in the larger 
of thefe iflands, though its final extiaction is probably at hand, “its 
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hittory is fo wonderful, that I choofe rather to give it in the language 
of others, than in any recital of my own. ‘The authors from whom 
I tranfcribe, are Du Tertre and Brown, They both wrote from their 
own knowledge and perfonal obfervation, and the faéts which they 
relate have been repeated to me a thoufand times in the Weft Indies, 
by perfons, who I am fure never knew what has been publifhed on 
the fubject by any author whatever. ‘* Thefe animals” (fays Du 
Tertre) ** live not only i in a kind of orderly fociety in their retreats in 
“the mountains, but regularly once a year march down to the fea- 
« fide in a body of fome millions ata time. As they multiply in great 
‘numbers, they chufe the months of April or May to begin their 
“ expedition ; and then fally out from the ftumps of hollow. trees 
“from the clefts of rocks, and from the holes which they dig for 
‘“‘ themfelves under the furface of the earth. At that time the whole 
“ ground is covered with this band of adventurers ; there is no fetting 
* down one’s foot without treading upon them. ‘The fea is their place 
« of deftination, and to that they direét their march with right-lined 
 precifion, No geometrician could fend them to their deftined fta- 
« tion by-a fhorter courfe ; they neither turn to the right nor to the left, 
‘whatever obitacles interv ene ; and even if they meet with a houfe, 
they will attempt to fcale the walls to keep the unbroken tenor of 
«their way. But though this be the general order of their route, 
“they upon other occafions are compelled to conform to the face of 
« the country, and if it be interfected by rivers, they are feen to wind 
along the courfe of the ftream. The proceflion fets forward from 
« the mountains with the regularity of an army under the guidance of 
“an experienced commander. ‘They are commonly divided into 
« battalions, of which the firft confiés of the ftrongeft and boldett 
** males, that, like pioneers, march forward to clear the route and face 
* the greateit dangers. ‘The night is their chief time of proceeding, 
© but if it rains by day they do not fail to profit by the occafion, and 
“they: continue to move forward in their flow uniform manner. 
“ When the fun fhines, and is 8 hot upon the furface of the ground, they 
* make an univerfal halt, and wait, till. the cool of the evening. 
** When they are terrified, they march back in a confufed diforderi y 

“ manner, hol ding up thei ir nippers, with which they fometimes tear 
*‘ off a piece of the fkin, and leaye the weapon where they infli€ted 
** the wound. 

** When, after a fatiguing march, and efc ap ing 2 thoufand dan- 
** gers, for they are fometimes three months in getting to the fhore, 

‘they have arrived at their deftined port, they prepare to caft their 
“{pawn. For this purpofe the crab has no fooner reached the fhore, 
“than it eagerly goes to the edge of the water, and lets the waves 
** wath over its body two or three times to wath off the {pawn. The 
“* eggs are hatched under the fand; and foon after, millions at a time 
** of the new born crabs, are feen quitting the fhore, and flewly tra- 

** velling up to the mountains.” 

So far Da Tertre, as copied by Goldfmith. What follows, is from 
Brown’s Hiftory of Jamaica, ‘* The old crabs having diiburthened 
*« themfelves” (as above) « generally regain their habitation in the 

‘ mountains by the latter end of June,—In A: uguft they begin to fat- 
** ten, 
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“* ten, and prepare for moulting ; filling up their burrows with drp 
** grafs, leaves, and abundance of other materials. —When the proper 
** period comes, each retires to his hole, fhuts up the paflage, and re. 
“* mains quite una¢tive until he gets rid of his old fhell, and is fully 
** provided with a new one. How long they continue in this ftate ig 
** uncertain, but the fhell is firft obferved to burft at the back and the 
** fides, to give a paflage to the body, and the animal extracts its 
“limbs from all the other parts gradually afterwards. At this time 
*« the fiefh is in the richeft flate, .and covered only with a tender 
** membranous fkin, variegated with a multitude of reddifh veins, but 
*« this hardens gradually, and foon becomes a perfect fhell like the 
** former. It is however, remarkable that, during this change, there 
** are fome ftony concretions always formed in the bag, which wafte 
*< and diflolve as the creature forms and perfeéts its new craft.” 

To thefe full and particular accounts | will add, of my own know- 
ledge, that many people, in order to eat of this fingular animal in the 
higheit perfection, caufe them to be dug out of the earth in the moult- 
ing ftate; but they are ufually taken from the time they begin to 
move of themfelves, till they reach the fea as already related. During 
ali this time they are in fpawn, and if my teftimony can add weight 
to that of all who have written, and all who have featted, on the fub- 
eet, I pronounce them, without doubt, one of the choice morfels 
in nature, ‘The obfervation therefore of Du Tertre, is neither hyper. 
bolical, nor extravagant. Speaking of the varios fpecies of this 
2nimal, he terms them ‘* a ates | and perpetual fupply of manna in 
*« the wildernefs ; equalled only by the miraculous bounty of Provi- 
«« dence to the children of Lrael when wandering in the defert. ‘They 
** are a refource,” continues he, ‘* to which the Indians have at all 
“times refort; for when all other provifions are fcarce, this never 
*«« fails them.” p. gg- 


Book II. commences with the early hiftory of Jamaica, pre- 
vious to the invafion of it by the Englifh, and the firft chap- 
ter contains no extraordinary matter, except the humane con- 
duct of the firft Spanifh Governor. Let the name of Don 
Juan de Efquival defcend to pofterity in union with that of 
the Vifcount D’Orthe, who refufed to obey the orders of 
Charles IX. at Bayonne, during the malffacre of St. Bar- 
telcmi. 

The fecond and third chapters contain an account of the 
fettlement of the ifland under the Prote€tor and Charles the 
Second, with a detail of the Conftitution, and the laws of the 
Britith parliament, refpe@ing privileges, revenue, &c. down to 
the quieting Bill of 1728. This account admits not of 
abridgment or extract: but we cannot help noticing a curious 
copartnerfhip of the profligate Charles II. with Sir Henry 
Morgan, the Buccaneer, intimated in a note, p. r64. The 
fourth chapter introduces us again to the natural hiftory of the 
ifland, in a ftyle which we have already admired for its es 
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dor, ahd in a method and arrangement which muft be gra- 
tifying to every reader of difcernment. The exertions of Mr. 
Eaft in the eftablifhment of his botanical garden at Liguanea, 
and the provifion made by the Affembly for a fimilar public 
inftitution, with the catalogue * of plants, muft afford fatis- 
fation to every lover of the fcience ; and we cannot refift 
the opportunity of prefenting a view of Mr. Wallen’s plan- 
tation in the mountains, as it announces circumftances of high 
curiofity to thofe who are not fully apprifed of the peculiari- 
ties fometimes found even in Tropical climates. 


«© At Cold Spring, the feat of Mr. Wallen, a very high fituation 
fix miles further in the country, poffefled by a gentleman who has tafte 
to relifh its beauties and improve its productions, the general ilate of 
the thermometer is from 55 to 65°% It has been obferved fo low as 
44°; fo that a fire there, even at noon day, is not only comfortable 
but neceffary a great part of the year (6). It may be fuppofed, that 
a fudden tsanfition from the hot atmofphere of the plains, to the chill 
air of the higher regions, is commonly productive of mifchievous 
effects on the human frame; but this, 1 believe, is feldom the cafe, if 
the traveller, as prudence ditates, fets off at the dawn of the mornin, 
(when the pores of the ikin are in fome meafure fhut) and is clothe 
fomewhat warmer than ufual. Wirh thefe precautions, excurfions into 
the uplands are always found fafe, falubrious, and delightful. I will 
obferve too, in the words of an agreeable writer [ Brydone] that * on the 
tops of high mountains, where the air is pure and refined, and where 
there is not that immenfe weight of grofs vapours prefling upon the 
body, the mind a¢is with greater freedom, and all the functions, both 
of foul and body, are performed in a fuperior manner.” p. 184. 


* There is a catalogue of Mr. Eaft’s colleGtion alfo at the end of the firft 
volume. 





(6) Cold Spring is 4,200 feet above the level of the fea. The foil is a black 
mould on a brown mar!; but few or none of the tropical fruits will flourifh in 
fo cold aclimate. Neither the nefberry, the avocado pear, the far apple, nor 
the orange, will bear within a confiderable height of Mr. Wallen’s garden; but 
many of the Englith fruits, as the apple, the peach, and the ftrawherry, flourifh 
there in great perfection, with feveral other valuable exotics; among which 
I obferved a great number of very fine plants of the éeastree and other oriental 
productions. ‘The ground in its native flate is almoft entirely covered with 
different forts of the fern, of which Mr, Wallen has reckoned about 400 dif- 
tinct {pecies. A perfon vifiting Cold Spring for the firft time, almoit conceives 
himfelf tranfported to a diftant part of the world; the air and face of the coun- 
try fo widely differing from that of the regions he has left. Even the birds 
are all ftrangers to him. Among others, peculiar to thefe lofty regions, is a 
a of the {wallow, the plumage of which varies in colour like the neck of a 

ake; and there is a very fine fong bird called the f/4-eye, of a blackifh brown, 
with a white ring round the neck. I vifited this piace in December 17%8, the 
thermometer ftood at 57° at fun-rife, and never excecded 64° in the hortef 
part of the day. 1 thought the climate the moft delightful that I had ever cx- 
perienced. On the Blue Mountain peak, which is 7,43: feet from the Jevel of 
the fea, the thermometer was Sound 0 range from 47° at the fun-rife, to 56° 


a noon, cven in the month of Auguft, Sco Mcd, Comment. Edin. 1780. 
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Happy are we to add, that fartune has feconded the liberal, 


in{titution of the Afiembly, by threwing a prize into the hands 
ot Lord Rodney from the ile ot Bourbon, which . had on 
board fome plants of the genuine cinnamon, and the mango, 
it thefe productions had arrived a century ago, they might 
have been admired for a day, and then have perifhed ‘by 
neglect ; or, had there been at this hour no public botanical 
garden, or no fuch botanilt as) Mr. Eaft, they might have 
undergone a fimilar fate ; but, as matiers new ftand, “they are 
already become an inducement to plantation, and may here. 
after add an article of commerce to the ee dens of this 
ineftimable ifland. Neither ought we os neglect the tribute of 


gratitude due to that fovercign, who, after reviv ing the fpirit 


of difcovery, by a perfevering areittion during his whole 
reign, after advancing by his encouragement the fcience of 
nautical allronomy, and training up a race of {cientific com. 
manders in the fchool of Cook, has had the felicity to intro. 
duce the bread-fruit into the Welt Indies, and fuggeft a hope 
of feeding as many future millions, as avarice and cruelty has 
extirpated. 

The fecond book concludes with the topography of the 
ifland, an account of the internal government, the population, 
the exports, imports, and the total valuation: and when we 
read, from an tho rity, of which we have no reafon to doubt, 
that the population confills of 30,000 whites, 10,000 people 
~ c COlatrs 250,000 negroes, that the annual exports are 
2,130,442/. 5 the imports 1,432,7324 and that the total value 
is eirsaiie millions ; we truit to the moderation of the 
Britith parliam ent, that theery or fpeculation will be no in- 
ducement to ~<a nate the affections “of the people by intempe- 
rate experiments, or endanger a fettlement of this importance “by 
endeavouring even to do good indifcretely. Slavery itfelf, tho 
the worlt of evils, cannot be remedied by fudden violence 
convullions might renew the horrors of St. Domingo ; Savas 
that can, ee ly, have no termination till the fave perifhes 
by famine ; the planter has fallen by the {word or fire. 

" The third book contains a furmmarty hiftory of Barbadoes, 
Granada, St. Vincent’s, Do minica, and the Leeward Iflands, 
comprehending St. Chriftopher’s, Nevis, Antigua, Montferrat, 
and the Virgin LIilands, dwided with great “perfpicuity into 
chapters an d fe@ions, appropriated to the feveral fubjedts. 
The variety of matter is fuch, that we mutt ftand excufed from 
entering into the examination of particulars; and we con- 
clude, that fuich readers as thould take an intereit in the dif- 
cuihon of the various “wae ts for the fetthement of Barbadoes, 
or the arguments on the 4} per cent. duty, will be better 
pleafed 
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pleafed with the original, than with any extract we might 
produce ; nor is the determination of political queftions our 
ymimediate concern, Under the article ot Barbadoes, we were 
not forry to find the flory of Inkle and Yarico, from a con- 
temporary author ; and, notwithitanding the impeachment of 
Yarico’s virtue, we accord moft heartily in configning Mr. 
Inkle to the infamy which the Spectator has made im- 
mortal, 

The hiftory of the Black and Yellow Charaibes in the 
iland of St. Vincent, with the report of Captain Braithwaite, 
Book IIf. Chap. 3. is a narrative worthy of attention, and 
gs St. Vincent contains the relics of a tribe, which formerly 
kept the fettlers of all nations in awe, it is poffible that a di- 
ligent obferver might {till find manners and cuftoms worthy 
of examination, in this laft remnant of infular natives. We 
ought not to omit calling the Reader’s attention to the flou- 
sifhing cultivation of St. Chriftopker’s, or the Royal Botanical 
Garden at St. Vincent’s ; and after contributing our fuffrage 
of execration to reprobate the condu&t of Park, governor of 
Antigua, we fhould not pardon ourfelves for leaving the. ifland 
without honoyrable mention of the Moravian million, being 
defirous to do juftice to every feét that exerts itfelf on Chriltian 
principles. 

The report of the Lords of the Committee on the Slave 
Trade is a valuable document, inferted in the work ; we re- 
commend it to the perufal of every one who is a friend to hue 
manity and the Chriftian religion. 

The labours of the Moravians, or, as they call themfelves, the 
United Brethren, in Greenland, and on the coaft of Labrador, 
we confider as one of the greateft inftances of miflionary fer- 
vour the world has yet feen. Far different were the f{plendid 
miflions of the Romith church, in the luxurious courts of the 
Fat; and far different the intrigues of a court, and the con- 
verfion of Mandarines, from the manner in which the Mora- 
vians preached the gofpel to the poor ;—to the poor—nay, te 
the barbarous, unhumanized favage, to the negro crouch- 
ing under. flavery. Whatever peculiarity of doétrine or 
fentiment the Moravians may have, they have been found 
in England, and we under{tand on the Continent alfo, a quiet 
and inoffenfive feét, and whatever enthufiafm it is, which 
carries them to the illumination of Greenlanders and Efqui- 
maux, may it, aftcr refcuing upon earth the moft ignorant from 
heathen darknefs, contribute to their own glory in the final 
hour of retribution. 

If the conduct af the negroes, converted in Antigua and 
St. Chriflopher’s, is as fatistaQory to the planters as the re- 
port 
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port feems to intimate, the day is not far diftant, when the 
intereft of proprietors will produce fome attempts of the 
refpective legiflatures to promote this pious work, or induce 
the Britith government to provide a fupport for thofe who are 
engaged init. Upon reviewing the number of converts, we 
could not help noticing, that the amount in all the Britith fet. 
tlements was 5,645, while thofe in the Danifh Iflets were 
10,000. For the credit of our country, we hope to fee this 
difproportion removed. ‘The faéts, fuch as they are, mutt 
ftand upon the authority of the reporters ; we have received 
them as true, and argued upon them accordingly. 

There is much other matter in the three firft books, 
which we found it inconfiftent with our purpofe to report, and 
we fhall conclude our remarks on the three laft in the follow- 


ing Number. 
[ To be concluded in our next. ] 


= 





— 


Art. VII. Hiforical View of Plans, for the Government of 
Lritifh India, and Regulation of Trade to the Eaft Indies, 
and Outlines of a Plan of Fereign Government, of Commercial 
Occonomy, and of domeftic Adminiftration, for the Afatic In- 
tercfis of Great Britain. gto. tl. 1s. Sewell and Debrett, 


THOUG H, happily, we are not in this country under the 
dominion of that ignorant and wayward power a demo- 
cratic will, yet, no lefs happily, the public opinion is fo far 
of neceffity confulted for the good of the whole, that without 
its countenance and fupport, the meafures of an adminiftra- 
tion cannot long proceed without material interruption. Nor 
is the public judgment in this country very frequently er- 
roneous, at leaft on fubjeéts which have been illuftrated fuffi- 
cicntly by time, or previous information ; becaufe, in general, 
the men who read and think, and feel a real care for, and a 
seal intereft in the public welfare, have influence fufficient to 
direct the minds of fuch as are lefs qualified, It is, therefore, 
a tribute we thall ever wifh to fee paid to the good fenfe of 
this country, to have ai] great political meafures preceded, when- 
ever it may be practicable or neceflary, by an ample publica- 
tion of authentic documents to convey correct information. It 
has been very commonly fuppofed, that the work at prefent 
under onr hands proceeded from high authority. On this 
point we are not able to decide, but we hope it is the truth, 
fince nothing can do greater honour to the Jeaders of a govern- 
ment, than to act thus openly, and to lay before the i * 
the 
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materials of found judgment, before the time arrives for judg- 
ing. If the ftatement were at all unfair, it would indeed de- 
ferve no little reprehenfion ; but this, as we have not been able 
to difcover, we are not fo void of liberality, as gratuitoufly 
to fufpect. 

When an author clearly opens his own motives for compil- 
ing or compofing any work, in the commencement of it, we 
cannot certainly do better than repeat his words. This is done 
very accurately by the author of this hiftorical account, and 
we fhall accordingly adopt that method. 


«* As.the period has now arrived, when the prefent plan upon 
which Britifh India is governed, and the trade to the Eaft-Indies 
regulated, muft either be continued or altered, it becomes neceflary 
to lay before.the legiflature and the public, every {pecies of authen- 
tic information which feems calculated to affift the nation in deciding 
upon a fubject of fuch general importance. . 

‘«‘ Parliament having given notice to the Eaft-India Company 
{agreeably to the terms of its charter) that its exclufive rights and 
privileges expire in March, 1794, a plan, for the future government 
of our Afiatic dominions, and regulation of our trade to the Eaft-In- 
dies, muft be devifed and carried into effect. 

*« If formerly our Indian dominions and trade were direéted and 
controuled by regulations only, becaufe we were ftrangers to the po- 
litical fituation of thofe dominions, the fame difficulties no longer 
exift; for we have had the advantage of experience, from the ap- 
plication of thefe regulations, and are prepared to judge of the value 
of cach of them, and, of confequence, to form a fyftem arifing out 
of the nature of our acquifitions: in Hindooftan, and of our trade to 
the countries within the company’s limits. ‘The object of fuch a 
fyftem is fimple—It muft be calculated for the prefervation of the 
Britith dominions in India, and for the extenfion and improvement of 
our domeftic and foreign trade. 

«« Every man of obfervation muft be fatisfied, in the firft place, 


that the opinions of the public are far from being in unifon, as to the - 


fy{tem which ought to be adopted for the future government of Bri- 
tifh India, or for the regulation of our Afiatic commerce ;—that 
much is due to the enterprife and merits of the Eaft-India Company, 
to whom Britain originally was indebted for valuable dominions, and 
an important branch of its trade, and that care muft be taken to 
continue with them fuch privileges only, as are confiftent with our 
general commercial profperity, and yet to place the adminiftration 
of Indian affairs on fuch a foundation, as not to bias from the center 
upon which they turn, any of the component parts of our happy 
Conftitution. 

“« It ought, in the next place, to be recolleéted,: that the nations 
comprehended in the Britifh Indian empire are of various and diftiné 
characters, and that the regulations to be propofed for their future 
government muft be reconcilealile to the manners, to the kinds of 
religion, and to the various territorial or commercial refources of the 
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people for whom they are intended. Our dominions in Hindooftan, 
it mult be remembered, fpread over a country almoft equal to Euy- 
rope in extent, and are inhabited by nations as different from each 
other, in origin, in feelings and in habits, as all of them are from 
Europeans. 

‘© There can be no difference of opinion,. with refpe& to the ad- 
miniftration required by the fpirit of the government, for Britain 
itfelf, where the executive has been controuled by the legiflative 
power; and where both have been refined by the mild adminiftration 
of our laws. Circumftances, however, both local and accidental, 
have rendered the extenfion of our free government and mild laws 
to our foreign and diftant dependencies, difficult, and in fome inftan- 
ces impracticable.’ The remote fituation, and the vatious defcrip- 
tions of our dominions, in the Eaft-Indies, have made the full com- 
munication of the privileges of Britifth fubjects to the natives, an 
object rather to be defired by the liberality of the nation, than to 
be reconciled to the actual adminiftration of our affairs. 

‘* It ought, in the third place, to be remembered, that the rela- 
tion of Great Britain to its Afiatic dominions is of a mixed and 
novel kind. It began with commerce; it was reared up by arms; 
it has terminated in the acquifition of territories, by treaties and 
by conguefts. Animmenfe army of the natives trained in the mo- 
dern art of war, and commanded by European officers, and a large 
body of regular Europeans in the King’s and Company’s fervice, 
have been required to maintain thole poffeflions ; while great politi- 
cal wifdom, akin from the experience of the direétors and of parlia- 
ment, has been called for in the adininiftration of our power, and in 
finding out channels for the circuitous commerce, by which the fur- 
plus revenues might be made to flow home, for the benefit of the 
proprietors and of the public at large. 

‘* The relation fubfifting between Great Britain and its Afiatic 
dominions is thus a new event, in the hiftory of mankind. As a 
political phenomenon it has been the wonder of foreigners, more 
particula:ly when they adverted to the circumftances, that the feats 
both of our Eaftern dominions, and of our trade, are diftant from 
us neaily half the circumference of the globe, and that we have dif- 
covered the political fecret of maintaining our fovereignty, by an 
adminiftration that js local, difcretionary and prompt; and yet of 
engrafting by it, on Afiatic inftitutions, degrees of the mild maxims 
of Britith government and laws.” P. 3, &c. 


After thus ftating the object of his work, the author pro- 
ceeds in bis introduction to give a rapid fketch of the rife, 
progreis, and modifications of the Britith power in India, and 
a view of the great objects to which a Bill of Regulation, on 
the expiration of the prefent charter, ought to be dire€ted. 
‘The amount cf what is delivered in the former part of this in- 
troduction, is to the following effe&: That among the Eu- 
ropean powers, which fought for trade in India, England was 
one of the lateit, At length (in 1600) a company was incor- 
porated 
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porated by Royal Grant. This company, under the name of 
the London Eaft-India Company, obtained additional privileges 
from a fucceffion of fovereigns ; who, in return, received con- 
fiderable fums of money, and an increafe of revenue. After 
the revolution, an Englifh Eaft- India Company was formed under 
the authority of parliament (in 1698); but, as it was evident, 
that the interefts of this and the London Company would be 
incompatible, they were foon united (in 1700) * under the 
title of the United Company of Merchants trading to the Eaft- 
Indies. In 1748, the peace of Aix la Chapelle relieved the 
company from the apprehenfions occafioned by the ambitious 
defigns of France; but the fubje&s of the two countries ftill 
continued in a ftate of mutual interference and mifunderftand- 
ing in India, which was about to be fettled by their refpec- 
tive courts, when the war broke out in 1756; which, in 1763, 
terminated, leaving in the hands of Great Britain a vaft accef- 
fion of ftrength, and Indian territory. Even the war con- 
cluded in 1783, though in other refpects unfortunate, left us 
in full power in India, and confequently rendered that country 
a material object of national concern. A parliamentary en- 
quiry on the fubject followed, the refult of which feems to 
have been, fays this writer, “ the formation of a general opi- 
nion, that the interefts of the company, and of the nation, 
had in many inftances been mifunderftood, and, in fome cafes, 
loft in thofe of individuals; that the company, though quali- 
fied, from their characters and purfuits, to be merchants, were 
not competent (at leaft on difficult eet, 8 to be fove- 
reigns. A fy{tem, therefore, was now to be brought forward, 
the object of which, in the firft place, fhould be to remedy the 
evils arifing from the mal-adminiftration of the company’s fer- 
vants abroad; and, in the next place, to render India itfelf a 
productive branch of the Britifh empire.” p. 15. In this view 
the bill of 1784, with the fubfequent regulations of the com- 
miffioners, under that aét, and the two explanatory bills of 
1788 and 1791, are confidered; and it is afferted, that “in 
confequence of thefe meafures, the adminiftration of our Indian 
polleflions and trade has become fegular and efficient ; the cre- 
dit of the company has increafed; the price of India ftock 
rifen higher than the moft fanguine of the proprietors could 
have expected; the trade of the company has been almoft 
doubled; the duties paid by them to the public been augment- 
ed; tranquillity for a courfe of years maintained; and a war, 





* Thefe dates are wanting in the book itfelf: we have fupplied 
them ; and, we hope, correctly. 
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not lefs neceflary than politic, fupported with dignity, and 
happily terminated with fuccefs and honour.” p. 19. 

W hat.the future bill, to be formed on the expiration of the 
prefent charter, ought to be, as to its principle, is then at large 
confidered by the author of this introduétion, in words which 
it cannot be unacceptable to our readers to fee repeated here. 


‘* The bill now to be propofed to parliament for the fettlement 
of thefe great national concerns, cannot be one of experiment, but 
muft be one of fyftem. Formerly the rights of the company, under 
their charter, were to be preferved ; ~ yet their pofleffions to be 
= indire&tly under the adminiftration of the executive government. 

iow the charter is about to expire, and the queftion 1s not only 
what fyitem will be mott proper for the future government of Britith 
India ; but, under what regulations can the trade to the Eait-In- 
dies be carried on, fo as to increafe the induftry of our artizans and 
manufacturers, and the general circuit of our trade? 

** The public and the commercial importance of this great nati- 
onal queftion will readily be admitted. ‘To the public, it is of im- 
portance to preierve an extenfive and valuable foreign dominion, 
to keep up a great and increafing revenue, to continue and extend 
their navigation, and to maintain a fuperiority over the other Euro- 
pean nations trading to the Eaft. To commerce it is of import- 
ance, as India is one of the markets for the fale of our manufac- 
tures ; as it furnifhes the requifite materials for the fupport of others ; 
and as it enables us to fell. Eaftern commodities in Europe, in ex- 
change for money, crude materials, and manufaétured articles, 
which dre again to pafs into the circle of exchange. On the whole, 
as it contributes, in an important degree, to give to Great-Britain 
the balance of trade both in value and in price. 

« Befides thefe public and commercial ends, political confeqnen- 
ces, not lef{s momenteus, are involved in the wife and liberal aif 
cuifion of thts fubjeét. ‘Ihe company, on the one hand, will plead, 
that though their right to an exclufive trade is about to expire, they 
will fill be entitled to remain a body corporate, with a right to 
trade to the Eaft-Indies on their joint flock; that they hold {feveral 
of their poffeffions, fuch as the ifland of Bombay, &c. in right of 
property, on paying a fixed fam to the Crown; that many cf their 
other poflefiions have accrued to them by purchafe ; and that all 
of them are engaged as fecurities for their debts; that thefe debts, 
in many inftances, have been contracted in wars for their own de- 
fence, and all of them on legal grounds ; and, on the whole, there- 
fore, that it would be contrary to equity, and the rights of Britith 
fubjeéts, to deprive them of their property, without allowing them, 
at leaft, its fall value; and contrary to /aw, to deprive them of 
the means which they poffefs for difcharging, with honour, the 
claims of their creditors. 

«The nation, on the other hand, may infift that the rights of 
the company were always underitood to be for the term of their 
charter; that undoubtedly, being a body corporate, they may con- 
tinue 
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tinue to trade to the Eaft-Indies, on their joint ftock, in common 
with his Majefty’s other fubjects ; that however neceflary monopolies 
may be, in the infancy of a trade, in order to afford encouragement 
to enterprize and remuneration for the fervices done to the public, 
they are prejudicial when trade has attained its vigor ; for then they 
check the {pirit of general induftry among a people, and enrich a 
few at the expenfe of the whole; that, no doubt, after viewing the 
profits of the company fince they obtained their different grants, as 
well as the riches which they have acquired from the purchafes 
they have made under their charter; and after confidering the ex- 
penfes of their forts and military eftablifhments, and of their fuc- 
ceflive wars, the public will allow them a reafonable compenfation ; 
but that this act of juftice cannot in any way be argued as a reafon 
for including, in this eftimate, the value of their conquefts, becaufe 
by the laws of the realm, whatever the fubject, under the authority 
of the fovereign, acquires by arms, or conqueit, becomes and is the 
patrimony of the itate ; that, on the whole, the queftion is not now 
what rights the company hold under their charter (for this is fup- 
‘ag to be expired, or at leaft the notice of its expiration to have 
een given) but what compenfation in juitice is due to the proprie- 
tors? and what fyftem for the future government of our Indian 
pofieflions, and for the maintaining of the trade of Great-Britain to 
the Eaft Indies, will be moft wife, practicable and permanent ? 

«© Thefe claims of the company and.of the nation muft be lif- 
tened to with candor and impartiality, and decided upon with fore- 
fight and fyftem. No reafonings from what may happen are required 
to fhew, that the legiflature muft take care that the commerce of 
Great Britain to the Eaft-Indies be maintained in full vigor, neither 
curbed in its fpirit nor diverted into a foreign channel; nor are any 
reafonings neceffary from principles, to eftablifh (what experience 
has fo fully evinced) that the patronage of Indian trade and reve- 
nue ought to be fo placed, as neither to interfere with the preroga- 
tives of the Crown, nor with the privileges exercifed by the repree 
fentatives of the people. Though fuch obvious inferences rife from 
the moft general view of this great national queftion, it ought to be 
remembered, that whatever bill may be introduced into parliament, 
in order to fettle the interefts of the India proprietors and of the 
nation, it muft be adapted to the prefent ftate of Indian affairs. 
The rights of the company, if they are to be vefted with a new 
charter, mult be defined, and our Afiatic poffeflions mutt, as far as 
the nature of them will admit, be incorporated with the Britith em- 
pire. The queftion then will be, what fyitem may be mott proper, 
not only for the future goverament of India, but for es with 
its proiperity, inducements fufficient to call forth the induftry of 
our artizans and manufacturers, the confidence of our merchants, and 
a liberal {pirit of general commerce ?” P. 23. 


Some difficulties are then mentioned, which will attend the 
formation of the public opinion on thefe: great peints; but the 
L 3 prevailing 
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prevailing opinions refpecting them feem moft likely. to meet 
in the following defcription : 


**—~That a fyftem fhould be formed, which fhall preferve, as much 
as poflibly can be done, their inftitutions and laws to the natives of 


Hindooftan, and attemper them with the mild fpirit of the Britith 
government : 


“That this fyftem fhould veft in the ftate its juft rights of fo. 
vereignty over our territorial poffeffions in India, of fuperintending 
and controuling all matters of a financial, civil and military nature : 

‘That it fhould preferve the trade to the company, in all its 
branches, but give to the executive government a proper authority 


to regulate their proceedings, bounded by a pofitive refponfibility 
to parliament.” P. 29. 


A faccin& view of the leading facts and events in the hif- 
tory of the Indian countries conneéted with us, is then fub- 
joined, with a view of the changes in the trade of the Eaft-India 
Company, in order to facilitate the folution of the preceding pro- 
blems. All this is executed with great clearnefs; but the fol- 
lowing paflage fo accords with our wifhes and feelings, in 
alleviating fome imputations which have been laid upon our 


countrymen, that we cannot refufe ourfelves the fatisfaction of 
drawing it from the general mafs. 


‘¢ The idea that the Indians, anterior to the eftablifhment of the 
Britith power, had lived in that golden age, in which nature f{pon- 
taneoufly drepped her ftore into the hands of the innocent defence- 
lefs natives, is not lefs fabulous, than that all their miferies have 
arifen from the wars, oppreffions and cruelties of the Englifh. This 
prejudice is contradiéted by facts, which evince, that the provinces 
acquired by Great Britain and the territories of its allies, have en- 
joyed a profperity formerly unknown in Hindooftan. The hiftory 
of that country proves, that the Mogul empire was founded on vio- 
lence and perfecution ; that the {pirit of its government was abfolute 
and ative, from its rife to the period of its fall ; that the degrees 

. Of its inftitutions, which continued in practice among the new foye- 

“reignties that fprung up out of its ruins, had an equally oppreffive 
tendency ; that the tranfmigration of its eflence into the adminif- 
tration of the independent Hindoo fovereignties, corrupted their 
ancient purity and freedom ; that the portion of its policy introduced 
by the conquerors of the Britith Indian provinces, was a meafure 
dictated by a new and unknown fituation : that, in fine, the gradual 
manner in which it has been moulded down into a milder fyftem 
under the Britifh government, laws and police, is to be afcribed to 
the character of a free, though conquering people. The whole of 
thefe particulars, taken into one broad view, will prepare the public 
to judge of the queftion, «* How far the {pirit of our government, 
** laws and ufages can be engrafted on Afiatic inftitutions?” P. 38, 
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1§9 


Ie will be evident to all who read what we have now laid 
before them, that the careful pervfal of this introduction mutt 
be very neceflary to thofe who wifh to acquire a general in- 
formation on the fubject of the work; nor can we ‘hefitate to 
fay, that it contains a clear and-fatisfatory ftatement of many 


very important particulars. 


The. body of the work, containing much and various matter 
is thus divided. In Part I. extending from page 51, to page 
347, is given a digeft of the plans from the firft conquetts of 
the Company, till their affairs began to be placed under the 
controul of the ftate, and from that period to the prefent 
times ; for the fake of elucidating the political and commercial 
principles by which the adminiftration of Indian affairs ought 
in future to be direéted. In Part II. we find the outlines ‘of 
a plan of foreign government, of commercial ceconomy, and 
of domeftic adminittration; the connexion of the Eaft-India 
Trade, with the revenues of the Provinces, and of the Nation, 
and other important matters; ard we are told, in the preface, 
that the authorities upon which the whole of this detail is 
founded, ** have been obtained either from the records of the 


company, and* from the archives of the ftate, 


or from the 


communications of thofe whofe official and local knowledge 


peony them to aid their country upon this important occa- * 


on.”’ 


The firft and moft interefting plan contained in the prior 
divifion of this work, is that of Lord Clive, printed from a 
manufcript, dated the 24th of November, 1772, of which 
much has been fince adopted. Lord Clive attributes all the 
embarraffments of the company to the mifconduct and extor- 
tion of their fervants ; to the fmallnefs of the qualification for 
a vote at the India-Houfe (500/.) which enabled them to 
create a fufficient number of votes to influence the directors, 
who not only abfolved them from the charges brought againit 
them, but fent them back to new places of ‘truft in ‘India; and 
laftly, to the extravagance ufed in all the expences of that 
government. He then propofes the following queftion, which 
he decides moft ftrong!y in the negative, “ “Can the char ters, 
which were granted for the guidance of a limited company of 
Merchants, be adequate to the government of an extenjive em= 
pire?’ P. 57.—and, indeed, common fenfe feems abfolutely 
to reject any other decifion. His Lordfhip then enters into 
the detail of his plan; which, as well as nha whole of this me- 


moir, evinces great ability ae local knowledge. 


Lord Clive’s 


opinion, that if Hyder could not be detac hed from the French 
interefts, he ought to be fubdued, has been fully verified by 
the conduét of his fucceffor, produced by French interference. 

The diffenfions among the company’s fervants, though very 
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are thefe: 


John Clavering, Colonel | 

marks of Mr. Lind, fubjoined to each. 
prefented with a view of the Bills of Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, 
with fome general heads of the difcuffions on them in parlia- 


ment. 


In this firft part the author determines, that the ftate has a 
right to difpofe both of the Eaft-India pot ‘fions and trade, 
in the manner that it may. deem moft advantageous for the 
: In the fecond, therefore, two main queftions 
rift, Upon what plan ought the 
Legiflature to difpofe of this valuable branch of the empire, 
2dly, Suppofing it to veft them in the 
EKatt-India Company, what {vitem of government will be beft 
fuited to the prefervation and improvement of both? The anfwer 
to the firft of thefe queftions is, that, according to the notions 
of this writer, it may be fit and expedient that the company’s 
charter fhould be renewed to them, under certain regulations 
and conditions, and upon fuch terms as fhall enable the public 
to receive an equitable compenfation for the grant. 
anfwer to the fecond queftion confitts, neceflarily, of many par- 
for which we muft refer our readers to the work 


public 


fall] ia confide ration: 


an t of its refources? 


ticulars, 
itfelf. 


On the whole, though it would require much more time 
can be expected to beftow on it, to exa- 
or refute, the prodigious number of facts and 
and therefore we cannot 


and Jabour than we 
mine, verify, 
reafonings contained in this work, 
undertake to vouch for all of thefe particulars, we cannot have 
the flighteft fcruple to recommend the whole as an indifpen- 
fable object of ftudy to thofe who would be qualified to judge 
important topic which occafioned it, 


on the 
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injurious at the time to their affairs, have had this good ef- 
fect, that they have produced a variety of difcoveries concern- 
ing the real fituation of our Indian fettlements, and given birth 
to a number of plans which have been digefted and reduced 
to order, by the care of Mr. Lind. The queftions arifing 
from the fubftance of all thefe plans, as ftated by Mr. Lind, 
1. Upon what political principles can the Indian 
Provinces be held by Great Britain? 

vetted the executive Power in India? 
ftrictions is the Power of fubordinate Legiflation to be exer- 
cifed? 4. Under what title, and in what manner, ought the 
‘Territorial Revenues to be collected ? 
Revenues to be colle&ted? 6. By what Courts ought the j ju- 
dicial Power to be adminiftered 
India?—In the anfwers to thefe queftions, are contained the 
fubftance of the plans of Mr. Francis, Sir Elijah Impey, Sir 
Monfon, and others, with the re- 
After thefe, we are 


2. In whom is to be 
Under what re- 





5. How are the other 
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Pennant’s Hiftory of Quadrupeds. a6 


final judgment of thofe who read it, and examine for them- 
{elves, may accord or not with the opinions of the writer, he 
has furnifhed at leaft a clue to guide their enquiries, and has 
brought the leading queftions forward in a form cenvenient 
for difcuffion. Further than this we fhall not undertake to 
decide, but leave the work to produce its own effect, we hope 
a good one, among our countrymen, by its own intrinfic qua- 
lities. 





Art. VIII. Hifory of Quadrupeds. The Third Edition. 
2 vols. 4to, Price 2]. 12s. 6d. White. 


T H E additions which this branch of Zoology has received 
; fince the firft publication of Mr. Pennant’s Hiftory of 
Quadrupeds, made the prefent enlarged edition a defideratum 
to every lover of natural hiftory ; and the ee care 
which the author has taken in colleéting and introducing the 
various difcoveries which have been made in this branch of 
{cience, entitle him to our warmeft praife.. All the later works 
of refpeCtability on this fubjeét, appear to have been examined 
with diligence, by ous ingenious naturalift; and he has, with 
grcat judgment, felected from them fuch defcriptions and figures, 
as were beft calculated for rendering the prefent edition as 
complete as the nature of the fubject would permit: fcarce 
any.quadrupeds being omitted, except a very few from New 
Holland, which, on account of their very recent importation, 
it was not poffible to introduce. 

The general tenor of the work is, as may be imagined, the 
fame as before; no alteration having been made in the difpo- 
fition of the orders and genera, or of their chara&ters: A par- 
ticular in which Mr. Pennant widely differs from Linnzus, 
whofe every new edition ufed to exhibit ftriking examples of 
alteration and tranfpofition, and to “ leave Se Mr. Pennant 
very juftly exprefles it) the complying philofopher amazed at 
the metamorphofis.” 

We fhall here introduce an obfervation of Mr. Pennant’s, 
which certainly cannot be too much attended to, the neg- 
le&t of which has probably been the ‘caufe of fo many obfti- 
nate errors, in the works of thofe who have attempted to fix 
on one part only, for the fyftematic arrangement of Quadrupeds, 

© We are fo ignorant of many of the links of the chain of be- 
ings, that to expect perfection in the arrangement of them, would 
be the moft weak prefumption. We ought, therefore, to drop all 
thoughts of forming a fyftem of Quadrupeds from the character of 
a {ingle part; but, if we take combined characters of pei 
Ms 2 inks 
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and food, we bid much fairer for producing an. intelligible 
fyftem, which ought to be the fum of our aim.” Pref. p. vii. 

In fhort, to confefs a truth, which feems to have efcaped the 
obfervation of many, the more we confider the generic cha- 
racters of Quadrupeds, as taken chiefly, and in fome inftances 
folely, from the teeth, according to Linnzus, the lefs we fhall 
perhaps find them to be depended upon with implicit faith ; 
and in fome' genera, the different {pecies differ fo much in this 
particular, as to make us wifh that Linnzus had been fome- 
what more guarded in delivering his dogmata on this part of 
natural hiftory. 

But, to return to the work before us. Under the genus 
Sim1a, we find fome very curious additions, and particularly 
the Probofcis Monkey, a fpecies firft defcribed by Mont. 
d’Aubenton, and figured in the fupplement to the natural 
hiftory of the Count de Buffon by the Count de Cepede.. The 
figure is copied by Mr. Pennant, and prefents a very uncom- 
monly curious phyfiognomy, which would almoft induce us to 
believe, unlefs we had been well aflured of the contrary, that 
the Count de Cepede’s painter had endeavoured, by way of a 
novel experiment, to caricature a monkey. Good figures of 
the orang outang, or Simia Satyrus of Linnezus, are alfo here 
introduced, copied from the figures of Vofmaer. 

The genus ANTELOPE has received confiderable additions, 
and is illuftrated by fome good engravings of the rarer fpecies. 
The Giraffe or Camelopard is alfo figured in this edition. 

Under the article Leopard, we are prefented with an engrav- 
ing of a curious variety, called The Black Leopard (not to 
be confounded with the Couguar of Buffon) but a real va- 
riety of the common Leopard. The animal itfelf is in the 
‘Tower of London, having been prefented to his Majefty by 
Mr. Hattings, 

In the hiftory of the two-horned Rhinoceros, we meet with 
much sdiidlenal informative : this indeed is a fubje& on which 
the defcriptions and figures of authors differ very confiderably. 
Dr. Sparman reprefenting the two-horned fpecies as entirely 
void of thofe remarkable fubdivifions and granulations which 
fo ftrikingly diftinguifh the fkin of the cemmon fpecies; 
while Mr. Bruce, in his celebrated Abyffinian travels, figures 
the two-horned Rhinoceros, which he there defcribes, as 
bearing the moft perfect refemblance in every other particular, 
except the double horn, to the common Rhinoceros. Whe- 
ther this proceeded from want of attention, on the part of Mr. 
Bruce, to circumftances which he might not think of fuffi- 
cient importance to particularize with exactnefs, or whether 
the animal which he defcribed might not have been a 7 
oO 
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of the common fpecies, feems fcarce poffible to be determined 

with certainty. We may here obferve, that in the figure 
iven by Mr. Pennant, the engraver feems to have exprefled 

ie warty furface of the fkin confiderably too ftrongly, fo as to 
ive almoft the appearance of the fcales of a fith. 

Mr. Pennant feems convinced of the accuracy of Spar- 
man’s defcription and figure, and fomewhat fceptical with 
refpect to thofe of Mr. Bruce. But let us hear the ingenious 
author in his own words: . 


« Mr. Bruce's figure of a Rhinoceros lies under fome fufpicion of 
being moft faithfully copied from ‘the fingle-horned fpecies of M. de 
Buffon, with the long upper lip and every chara¢teriftic fold and plait : 
but by the addition of another horn, it becomes the Bicornis; and, 
as Mr. Bruce very juftly twice obferves, the firft drawing of the kind 
ever prefented to the public. So true is the old faying, Semper alia 
quid novi AFRICAM » hag f . 

I am indebted to Mr. Paterfon for my figure of the two-horned 
{pecies : it does not differ materially from that by Doctor Sparman, 
unlefs in the lateral marks that diftinguifh the former; and feem no 
more than a loofenefs of fkin. M. A/lamand had engraved the fame 
atimal from a drawing communicated to him by Col. Gordon, the 

reat explorer of Caffraria ; and M. de Buffon again copied his plate 
‘ies a drawing, in which the loofenefs of the fkin on the fides is fag 
better expreffed.” Vol. I. p. 153. 


On a fubjeat, like this, we ought to proceed with a degree 
of caution, 





non noftrum eft tantas componere lites, 


We may be permitted, however, to obferve with Mr. Pen- 
nant, that Mr. Bruce’s figure (frem whatever caufe the cir- 
cumftance may have proceeded) has all the appearance of be- 
ing a direét copy of the fingle-horned Rhinoceros in the Count 
de Buffon’s Hiftory of Quadrupeds, with the addition of a fe- 
condary horn. 

Upon the whole, confidering the differences relative to the 
Rhinoceros, as defcribed by different writers, we can hardly 
abftain from giving our opinion in favour of the idea, that 
(exclufive of the regular and diftin&t two-horned fpecies) the 
common Rhinoceros may vary confiderably in refpe€t to the 
appearance of this part: and if we confider the natural ap- 
pearance of the Rhinoceros, and the difpofition and form of 
the proceffes in various parts, we fhall not be greatly fur- 
prifed if the common Rhinoceros fhould occafionally be feen 
with an additional horn; nay, even with fome approach to a 
third ! 

Tt fhould not be omitted, that the general fidelity of 
Sparman’s 
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Sparman’s figure is confirmed by the figure lately publithed 
in the Philofophical Tranfactiqns, from a drawing by a Mr, 
Bell, of a two-horned Rhinoceros from Sumatra. 

It may be alfo proper to add, that the Rhinoceros alluded 
to in one of Martial’s epigrams, was of the double-horned 
kind. ‘That reprefented on a coin of Domitian, is alfo of 
this fort; as well as that on the Preneftine pavement. 

The article HiprpopoTAME is accompanied by two very 
good engravings, which were not in the former edition. 

The ‘Tapir is alfo well figured; as is likewife the Exe- 
PHANT, &c. &c. | 

Under the genus Doc we find feveral important additions, 
The beautiful animal, called the Zerda (the Fennec of Mr, 
Bruce) has caufed confiderable uncertainty as to its real ge- 
neric charafter. Mr. Pennant ftill continues to place it under 
the genus Dog, as in his former edition. We fhall here copy 
a part of Mr. Pennant’s hiftory of this animal, in order to 
elucidate the point in queftion, relative to its proper place in 
fy {tematic arrangement. 


«¢ We are indebted to Mr. Eric Skicldebrand, the late Szwedif> Coi:- 
ful at Algiers, for our knowledge of this fingular animal. He never 
could procure but one alive, which efcaped before he examined its 
teeth ; the genus is very uncertain: the form of its head and legs, 
and fome of its manners, determined us to place it here. ‘That which 
was in poffeffion of Mr. Skioldebrand fed freely from the hand, and 
would eat bread or boiled meat. Mr. Skioldebrand had a drawing 
made of the animal, and we are informed that he communicated a 
copy of it to Mr. Bruce, at that time the Briti# conful at Algiers. 
This is a fecret betrayed by Dottor Sparman, which brings on him 
the wrath of Mr. Brace, exprefled in terms I cannot repeat. Mr. 
Bruce claims the honor of the drawings, and afferts, that Mr. Séiol- 
debrand acquired the copy by unfair means; that he corrupted his fer- 
vant, and gained his end. ‘This never would have been known, but 
by the lucky accident of a death-bed repentance: the poor lad fell 
ill; nor could he depart in peace till he had difcharged his confcience 
by a full confeffion of his grievous crime. ‘The world will probably 
think, 

Nee Deus interfit, nift dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit. 


«<M. de Buffon has given a figure of this animal, communicated to 
him by Mr. Brace; but from his authority afcribes to it a different 
place, and different manners. He fays that it is found to the fouth 
of the Palus Tritonides, in Lybia; that it has fomething of the nature 
of the hare, and fomething of the fquirrel ; and that it lives on the 
palm-trees, and feeds on the fruits. 

*©When Mr. Pruce favored the public with his fplendid work, he 
gives, at p. 128 of his fifth volume, a different account. From a hare 
or a fquirrel, it is converted into a weafel ; and the place of its habi- 

tation 
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tation is op" ee from the Palus Tritonides to Bifeara, a fouthern 
province of Mauritania Cefdrienjis, many hundred miles from the firft 
fition. 

«« | will not dare to fix any genus to this curious and feeminglv 
anomalous animal. ‘To judge by Mr, Brwuce’s, or Mr. Skioldebrand’s 
figure (I will not attempt to decide the property), it has all the ap- 
pearance of the wx/pine: its face ftrongly thews the alliance ; and the 
Jength and ftrength of limbs are other proofs, very fatisfactory proofs, 
of its being no more able, with limbs fo formed, to climb a tree, than 
adog. Ail the weefel tribe have very fhort legs: they can climb; 
they do creep. Our great Ray makes the laft the character of the 
clafs, and for that malin ftyles them wermineum genus, the vermes, or 
worm-like clafs. Had the figure received that form of limb, I would 
have affented to the genus, nor even have troubled the public or myfelf, 
with my difference of opinion with the great traveller.” Vol. i. p. 268. 


Under the article SLorH, we meet with a defcription and 
figure of that moit curious f{pecies the Urfine or Urfifarm Sloth ; 
and, as this animal has been very feldom defcribed, we thall 
give the author’s account of it at large. 


Bradypus urfiformis. Neaturalifts Mifcellany, tab. 58. 


«« S. with a long and ftrong nofe, truncated at the end: the fore- 
head rifes fuddenly above it: that and the nofe whitifh, and almoft 
naked : eyes very {mall; above is a black line: ears fhort, and loft in 
the hair: the hair on the top of the head points forward, that in the 
neck is parted in the middle; on head and neck, back and fides, is 
extremely long, fhaggy and black ; in moft parts, twelve inches long, 
and on the upper part of the body fhines in the fun with a moit bnil- 
liant purple glofs ; on the breaft and belly fhort ; acrofs the firft is a 
line of white: the tail is only five inches long, and is quite hid in 
the hair: the limbs are very ftrong and bear-like : on each foot are 
five toes: on thofe of the fore feet the claws are three inches long, 
pointing forward, and flightly incurvated ; pointing forward * and ad- 
mirably adapted for digging or burrowing : the claws of the hind feet 
are very fhort: the bottoms of the feet are black and naked, This 
animal ‘wants the inxcifores, or cutting teeth, above and below. In 
each jaw are two canine teeth, remote from the grinders: the roof of 
the mouth is marked with tranfverfe fulci: the tongue is {mooth, and 
not fo long as the mouth. ‘ 

The noftrils are tranfverfe, and appear like a narrow flit: the lips 
are very loofe, and capable of being protruded to a great length, and 
drawn in again; they ferve the ufe of a hand, and by their means it 
conveys apples, or any fort of food, into its mouth : its principal food 
wus vegetables, and alfo milk : it was very fond of honey, fugar, and 
other fweets ; but did not willingly eat any animal food. 

‘¢ In its manners it was gentle, and very good-natured ; it fuffered 
me to put my hand far down its mouth to examine the infide, and to 
tumble it up and down, to examine the different parts; nor did it 
ever offer to bite ; it did no more than emit a fhort abrupt roar whe 
{ had provoked it highly. 








* The repetition of thefe words feems to be an error. ; 
“I clafs 
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“ I clafs it, from the teeth, among the Bradypi, or Sloths, not from 
its inactivity, or any of its natural properties : it was neither flow nor 
languid, but was moderately lively : it appeared to have a habit of 
turning itfelf round and round, every now and then, as if for amufe. 
ment, in the manner of a dog about to lic down to fleep : it is faid to 
have a ftrong propenfity to burrowing ; and that it was firft dug out 
of its retreat by thofe who difcovered it. 

“* It inhabits Benmga/, and lives in certain fand hills not remote from 
Patna. It was about the fize of a black American bear, not half 
—_ When I faw this animal in 1790 it was between four and 

ve years old, fo probably had attained its full growth. 

«* I faw it in company with the.ingenious Doétor Shaw, of the Bri. 
tile Mufeum. My figure is copied from his Nataralifs Mifcellany; 
but it was before engraved by Mr. Carton in his book of Quadrupeds, 
Mr. Bewick has alfo given a very good figure of it at P: 266 of his 
beautiful Hiftory of Quadrupeds with wastes plates. Vol. ii. p. 243. 


In the genus Manis, we find introduced, as a new {pecies, 
the Broad-tailed Manis, taken from the Philofophica! Tran- 
factions, Vol. 60. We cannot, however, avoid thinking that 
animal to be no other than the five-toed fpecies, or fhort-tailed 
Manis before defcribed. 

In the genus Anr-EaTer, we find a very fingular fpecies, 
called the Aculeated Ant-eater of New Holland, accompanied 
alfo by an engraving. 

The Heart-fhaped Macauco, figured amongtt the additions 
at the end of Vol. II. is no other than the Bicolor Macauco, 
before defcribed under that genus (Vol. 1. p. 232) and is the 
Lemur bicolor. Gel. Syft. Nat. 

Upon the whole, upwards of an hundred Quadrupeds are in- 
ferted in this edition, which were not in the former. A {trong 
proof of the pu 9 progrefs of Natural Hiftory in the fpace ot 
a few years! efpecially when we confider that the whole num- 
ber of known Quadrupeds fcarce amounts to much more than 
five hundred and twenty. We may, therefore, congratulate 
our country on poileffing, in its own language, a Hiftory of 
Quadrupeds, more complete, perhaps, than is to be found in 
any other extant publication. 
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Art. IX. . The Man of the World, a Comedy, and Love a la 
Mide, a Farce. By Mr. Charles Macklin. As performed 
at the Theatres Royal, Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden. 410. 
KReyal. With a Portrait of the Author, in bis 93d Year, en- 
grav.d by Condé, after a Painting by Opie. - 1\. 1s. Bell 
Alfo a common edition, in 8vo. Bell. 1s. 6d. and ts. 


TH AT a man coeval with this century, and long a favou- 

rite with the public, both as a writer and an aétor, fhould 
ftand in need of public afliflance, though it might occafion 
fome 
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fome furprife, could not fail to excite an active generofity ; 
and we are happy to find that Mr. Macklin, in his application 
for that veneral patronage, to which he had fo many, and fo 
peculiar claims, has not been difappointed. An annuity for 
a man of ninety-three ought to be an advantageous purchafe, 
even with the furvivorfhip of his wife included ; and, we hope, 
that either no embarraflments are left behind to embitter the 
remaining days of this dramatic veteran, or that the fubfcrip- 
tion for him will be renewed till that defirable object be at- 
tained *, 

Whatever be the caufe that has prevented Mr. Macklin 
from producing a greater number of dramas, we cannet but 
regret it, as the marks of {trong original powers abound in 
thofe he has completed. He has dwelt indeed very much 
upon national character, which, on general principles, we 
fhould pronounce to denote a barrennefs of inventive genius: 
yet, as in this line he has excelled moft. of his very numerous 
competitors, and has, in various ways, given proofs of what 
he might have done, we cannot but lament that thefe ttwo 

ieces fhould comprife the whol¢ of his dramatic works. It 
is but a very few years fince the writer of this article, in an 
accidental converfation with him, not having any previous ac- 
quaintance, heard him detail the fubftance of one or two 
dramas, which he intended, as he faid, to finifh at his lei- 
fure; wherein the novelty of fituation, the livelinefs of in- 
tereft, and the very impreflive manner in which he defcribed 
the fuppofed feelings of his perfonages, evinced beyond a doubt 
the moft uncommon talents for that branch of writing. The 
advanced period of the author’s age, leaves little room to hope 
for the production of thefe embryos of genius, which were a 
very {mall part, according to his own account, of what had 
been conceived in his imagination ; and compels us to exprefs 
our forrow that one who has thought fo much dramatically, 
fhould have completed fo little. 

Comedy being but flightly touched in the remaining works 
of Ariftotle on the fubje& of Poetry, has never had its laws 
defined with fuch precifion as has been given to thofe of Tra- 
gedy. It has indeed varied greatly in its obje& at different pe- 
riods, and the changes of Greek Comedy cannot cafily be 
defcribed under one definition: nor can that of modern times 





* The fubfcription, recommended by Mr. Murphy, produced 1,582/ 
11s, and the truftees for its application are Dr. Brocklefby, Mr. Palmer, 
of the Poft-Office, and Mr. Lotigman, of Pater-nofter-Row. Mr. 
Macklin’s annuity is 200 /.; and that of his wife, if the furvivor, 
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be claffed precifely with any of them. The dramas of Te. 
rence, formed upon thofe of Menander, approach the neareit 
to the modern plan ; but the conitant recurrence of the fame 
characters, and the tlightnefs of the plots, form a very confi. 
derable diflin@tion. To delineate chara&er of the ridiculous 
kind, and to difcover new fubjects for that delineation, feem 
to be the great objects of modern Comedy, for which reafon 
it has been maintained by fome writers, that to exhibit one 
character in all its lights and pegs as Moliere has done 
in the Avare, the Mifanthro e, and the Tartuffe, is the pro- 
per unity of defign belonging to a ia Comedy, 

Every perfon who frequents a theatre knows, however, 
that fome intereft of plot is abfolutely neccffary to fecure a full 
attention to the bufinefs of any drama, for which reafon we 
are inclined to apply to pre: al! that the great critic has 
faid concerning the fable of ‘Ly: agedy, as being the foul of 
the whoie compofition. £ te objet of Trag edy is to excite 
the ferious and melancholy patlions, . the circumflances of 
atfecting events ; yet the fable or plot is the foul of the picce, 
or that which gives it real unity of defign. In like manner 
the object of Comedy is to excite laughter by the delineation 
ot ridiculous character, yet {till the fable is the foul of the 
piece, and that from which alone it can derive its unity. To 
delineate one comic character ; no more gives unity of defign 
toa Comedy, than to reprefent the ads of one hero gives it 
to a Tragedy, againft which the Greek critic exprefsly ob- 
jects. It thefe analogies are rightly deduced, we may pro- 
nounce thofe critics to have be en tnitaken who have fet up the 
above-mentioned Comedies of Moliere as models, becaufe they 
are thicHy cnip loyed in the difp! ay of one charaQer. V ariety 
of characters is not only admitlible in a comedy, but greatly 
defirable. 

Inthe Comedy of the Man of the World, though the cha- 
racter from which it derives its name is certainly predominant, 
and perhaps too much fo, yet other characters are drawn allio 
with great originality, an d great force. Lady Rodolpha Lum- 
bercourt interefts and entertains from the firft moment of her 
appearance to the laft. ‘The characters of Egerton, and of 
Sidney, are drawn with a matterly hand, and form a noble 
contraft to that of Sir Pertinax. Conftantia, though fhe ap- 
pears but little, gives fuch traits of chara€ter as mark dif- 
tinétly what the is, and makes us feel moft ftrongly for her : 
and even Betty Hint is, from the beginning to the end of the 
piece, exhibited with feck dramatic ‘ability, as to make hera 
perfon of fome confiderable confequence in the drama. Lord 
LLumbercourt has alfo novel traits of chara€ter to diftinguith 
him 
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him from others of the fame kind that have appeared upon 
our ftage. Here then we may properly fubjoin a remark, that 
though the ridiculous has been long admitted as the chief ob- 


ject of Comedy, and in compliance with that notion we have 


above defined it, yet, perhaps, a better definition of it might 
be drawn from confidering more generally the delineation of 
charaéter in familiar life, as its main object. Contrait of 
character is always wanted for the fake of effect ; and, there- 
fore, all the charaGters muft not be ridiculous: but under this 
general definition, the two branches of modern Comedy will 
arrange themfelves with perfect propriety ; the ferious Comedy, 
chiefly employed in delineating good and interefting charaCers ; 
and the lively Comedy in which thole of the ridiculous kind 
are prevalent. Which of thefe fpecies be preferable, will be 
determined differently by different taftes; but that the ferious, 
as well as the lively Comedy, may have great and {triking me- 
rit, has been proved by many initances on our own itage. 

Mr. Macklin’s Comedy, if we allow the prevalence of the 
chief character to amount to a fault, which we can hardly 
do, will yet be found to approach very nearly to our definition 
of a perfect Comedy. The plot, though fimple and natural, 
is interefting in the higheft degree. Conftantia and Egerton, 
from the very beginning, feize upon the aifections of the au- 
dience ; and the furmounting of the obftacles which impede 
their virtuous union, becomes from that moment an object of 
no fmall intereft. The increafe of thofe ob{tacles tqwards 
the latter end of the piece, and the apparently undeniable 
guilt of Conftantia, proved by a letter, undoubtedly authen- 
tic, from her own hand, increafe our fufpenfe and anxiety to 
the utmoft ; when the perfectly eafy and natural folution of 
the difficulty, with the happinefs it unexpedtedly conveys to all 
parties, excepting Sir Pertinax, whom dramatic juftice is 
obliged to puni(h, leaves the mind in that ftate of peace and 
fatisfa&tion in which Comedy fhould always leave it. The 
feparate intereft raifed for Lady Rodolpha’s paflion for the 
dilinherited brother is fo delicately ieee. that it by no means 
interferes with the unity of the fable; but, as a fubordinate 
part, has a moft admirable effect in producing the completion 
of the general plan. 

The fable of adrama makes but a dulf appearance in the 
form of an argument ; for which reafon, as well as be caufe 
this Comedy is a good deal known already, we thall difpenfe 
with the talk of giving it. A few fpecimens of thofe parts 
which appear to us ; molt ftriking, will fufhice to conclude our 
account of this piece. We muft not omit to fay, that the 
manner in which all the characters are introduced to the know. 
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ledge of the audience in the firft aé&t, is perfeétly natural, and 
highly commendable for its art, in concealing all appearance 
of art. It may be added too, that Sir Pertinax Mac- 
fycophant, whofe predominance in the piece has been objected 
to, does not once make his appearance in this act. Mrs. 
Betty’s fcene with Sidney, which clofes the a&, is not fo per- 
feAly new in its conception, as happy in its execution; her 
double defign of courting Mr. Sidney, and vilifying Con- 
{tantia, is very admirably managed. Lady Rodolpha’s hu- 
morous defcription of Bath in the fecond aét, well difplays her 
forced levity of charaéter, which, as we learn afterwards, is in 
great meafure affumed. 


« Sir Per. Weel; but, Lady Rodolpha, I wanted to afk your lady- 
fhip fome queftions about the company at the Bath ; they fay you had 
aw the world there. 

Lady Rod. O, yes! there was a vary great mob there indeed ; but 
vary little company. Aw Canaille, except our ain party. The place 
was crowded with your little purfe-proud mechanics ; an odd kind of 
queer looking animals that have ftarted intill fortune fra lottery tick- 
ets, rich prizes at fea, gambling in "Change-Alley, and fic like ca- 
prices of fortune; and away they aw crowd to the Bath to learn gen- 
teclity, and the naines, titles, intrigues, and bons-mots of us people otf 
fafhion ; ha, ha, ha! 

Lord Lum. Ha, ha, ha! I know them; I know the things you mean, 
my dear, extremely well. I have obferved them a thoufand times, 
and wondered where the devil they all came from ; ha, ha, ha! 

Lady Mac. Pray, Lady Rodolpha, what were your diverfions at 
Bath? 

Lady Rod. Guid traith, my lady, the company were my diverfion ; 
and better nat human follies ever afforded; ha, ha, ha! fic an a mix- 
ture, and fic oddities, ha, ha, ha! a perfeét Gallimaufry, Lady 
Kunegunda M*Kenzie and | ufed to gang about till every part of this 
human chaos, on purpofe to reconnoitre the monilers, and pick up their 
frivolitics ; ha, ha, ha! 

Sir Pers Ha, ha, ha! why that mutt have been a high entertainment 
vil your ladythip. 

Lady Rod. Superlative and inexhauftible, Sir Pertinax ; ha, ha, ha! 
Madam, we had in one group, a peer and a fharper, a dutchefs and a 
pin-maker’s witc, a boarding-ichoo! mifs and her grandmother, a fat 
parfon, a lean general, and a yellow admiral; ha, ha, ha! aw {peaking 
together, and bawling and wrangling in fierce contention, as if the 
fame and fortune of aw the parties were to be the iffue of the 
conflict. 

Sir Pers Ha, ha, ha! pray, madam, what was the object of their 
contention ? 

Lady Rod. QO! a vary important one, | affure you; of no lefs confe-~ 
gucace, madam, than how an odd trick at whift was loft, or might have 
been faved. ) 
Onmues. Ha, ha, ha! 
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Lady Mac. Ridiculous ! 

Lord Lum. Ha, ha, ha! my dear Rodolpha, I have feen that very 
confliét a thoufand times. 

Sir Per. And fo have I, upon honour, my lord. 

Lady Rod. In another party, Sir Pertinax, ha, ha, ha! we had what 
was called the cabinet council, which was compofed of a duke and a 
haberdafher, a red hot patriot and a {neering courtier, a difcarded 
ftatefman and his fcribbling chaplain, with a bufy, bawling; muckle- 
headed, prerogative lawyer; all of whom were every minute ready to 
ang together by the lugs, about the in and the out meeniftry ; ha, 


a, ha! 
Sir Per. Ha, ha, ha! weel, that is a droll motley cabinet, I vow. 
——Vary whimfical, upon honour.——-But they are aw great politi- 


cians at Bath, and fettle a meeniftry there with as much eafe as they do 
the tune of a country-dance. 

Lady Rod. ‘Lhen, Sir Pertinax, in a retired part of the room——in 
a bye corner fnug——we had a Jew and a bifho 

Sir Pers A Jew and a bifhop !—ha, ha,—a develifh guid conneétion 
that ;—and pray, my lady, what were they about ? 

Lady Rod. Why, fir, the bithop was ftriving to convert the Jew— 
while the Jew, by intervals, was flyly picking up intelligence fra the 
bifhop, about the change in the meeniftry, in hopes of making a ftroke 
in the ftock. 

Omunes, Ha, ha, ha! 

Sir Per. Ha, ha, ha! admirable! admirable! I honour the fmoufe: 
——hah! it was develifh clever of him, my lord, develith clever. 

Lord Lum. Yes, yes ; the fellow kept a fharp look out. I think it 
was a fair trial of {kill on both fides, Mr. Egerton, 

Eger. True, my lord; but the Jew feems to have been in the fairer 
way to fucceed. 

Lord Lum. O! all to nothing, fir; ha, ha, ha! Well, child, I like 
your Jew and your bifhop much. It’s devilifh clever. Let us have 
the refit of the hiftory, pray, my dear. 

Lady Rod. Guid traith, my lord, the fum total is—that there we aw 
danced, and wrangled, and flattered, and flandered, and gambled, and 
cheated, and mingled, and jumbled, and — together—clean and 
unclean—even like the animal affembly in Noah’s ark.” 





The paffage at the clofe of this fcene, which is marked by 
inverted commas, is omitted in the reprefentation ;: and, we 
think, might well have been {pared inthe printed copy. The 
coarfenefs of it is deftru€tive of that refpect which the author 
evidently means to have pr:ferved for the character of Lady 
Rodolpha. 

In the third aét, the account given by Sir Pertinax of his 
own rife in the world, is a mafter-piece, and we fhall accord- 
ingly lay it before our readers. 


Sir Per. Vary weel, fir: fit ye down then, fit you down here: 
[They fit down|—and now, fir, you muft recall to your thoughts, that 
your grandfather was a man, whofe penurious income of half: pay was 
Mz the 
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the fum total of his fortune ; and, fir, aw my provition fra him was 
a modicum of Latin, an expertnefs in arithmetic, and a fhort fyftem of 
worldly counfei ; the principal ingredients of which were, a perfever- 
ing induftry , a rigid economy, a “{mooth tongue, a pliability of tem- 
per, and a conftant attention to make every man well pleafed with 
himiell. 

Eger. Very prudent advice, fir. 

Sir Per. Therefore, fir, 1 lay it before you.——Now, fir, with thefe 
materials, I fet out a raw-boned {tripling fra the North, to try my for- 
tune with them here in the Souch; and my firft ftep intill the world 
. is a beggarly clerkfhip in Sawney Gordon’s counting houfe, here, in 
the city ot London, which you'll fay atkorded but a barren fort of a 
profpedt. 

Eger. It was not a very fertile one indeed, fir. 

Sir Per. The reverfe, the reverfe: weel, fir, feeing myfelf in this 
unprofitable fituatiog, I reflected deeply ; 1 calt about my thoughts 
morning, noon, and night, and marked every man and every mode of 
pro! {perity ; at lait I concluded that a matrimonial adventure, prudently 
conduéted, would be the re adiett gait I could gang for the bettering of 
my condition, and accord ingly 1 fet about it: now, fir, in this pur- 
fuit, beauty! beauty !—ah! ! beauty often ftruck mine een, and played 
about my heart! and fluttered, and be at, and knocked, and knocked ; 
but the devil an — ce I ever let it get; for | obferved: ir, that 
beauty—is generally—a proud, vain, faucy, expenfive, impertinent 
lort of a col nmodity ° 

Eger. Very juttly obferved, fir. ; 

Sir Per. And therefore, fir, I left it to prodigals and coxcombs, that 
could afford to pay for it ; and in its ftead, fir—mark ! I looked out 
for an ancient, weel-jointured, {uperannuated dowager; a confumptive, 
toothlefs, prificky, wealthy widow; or a fhrivelled, cadaverous piece 
of de io mity in the fhape of an ize ird, or a apperfi-and—or, in fhort, 
ainy thing, ainy thing that had the filler, the tiller—for that, fir, was 
the north ftar of my affections. Do you take me, fir? was nai that 

right ? 

Eg O! doubtlefs—doubrlefs, fir. 

; P r. Now, fir, where do you think I ganged to look for this 
woman with the filler ?—nai ull court, nai ull play-houles or ailem- 
blics—nat, fir. I ganged till the kirk, till the anabaptiit, 1 independent, 
bradlonian, and mugeletonian meetings - till rhe morni ing and evening r 
fervice of churches and chapels of e ale, and till the midnight, melting, 

conciliating love-featts ot the methoditfts ; and there, fir, at laft, I fell 
upon an old, {] ig hred, antiquated, mutty maid en, that lo oked—ha, ha, 
ha! the looked juit like a fkeleton in a fi rveon’s glafs cafe. Now, 
fir, this muferable object was religioufly angry with herfelf and aw the 
world ; had nai comfort but in met: ipayacal vilion S, and fupern: atural 
deliriums; ha, ha, ha! Sir, fhe was as mad—as mad as a Bealamite. 

Eger. Not iinprobable, fir: there are numbers of poor creatures in 
the fame condiiion. 

See Pers O! nrumbers—numbers. Now, fir, this cracked creature 
ufcd to pray, and fing, and figh, and groan, and weep, and wail, and 
gaath her tecth conitantly, morning and evening, at the Labernacle in 
Moorfields : 
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Moorfields: and as foon as I found fhe had the filler, aha! guid traith, 
I plumped me down upon my knees, clofe by her—cheek by jowl— 
and prayed, and fighed, and fung, and groaned, and gnafhed my teeth 
as vehemently as fhe could do for the life of her; ay, and turned up 
the whites of mine cen, till the ftrings awmoft cracked again :—I 
watched her motions, handed her till her chair, waited on her home, 

ot moft religioufly intimate with her in a week,—married her in a 
F rtnight, buried her in a month ;—touched the filler, and with a deep 
fuit of mourning, a melancholy port, a forrowful vifage, and a joyful 
heart, I began the world again;—and this, fit, was the firft bow, that 
is, the firft effe€tual bow, 1 ever made till the vanity of human na- 
ture :—now, fir, do you underftand this dottrine? 

Eger. Perfettly well, fir. 

Sir Per. Ay, but was it not right? was it not ingenious, and weel 
hit off? 

Eger. Certainly, fir; extremely well. 

Sir Per. My next bow, fir, was till your ain mother, whom I ran 
away with fra the ae ; by the intereft of whofe family I 
got a guid {mart place in the Treafury :—and, fir, my vary next ftep 
was intill Parliament; the which I entered with as ardent and as de- 
termined an ambition as ever agitated the heart of Crfar himfelf. Sir, 
J bowed, and watched, and hearkened, and ran about, backwards and 
forwards ; and attended, and dangled upon the then great man, till L 
got intill the vary bowels of his confidence,—and then, fir, I wrig- 
gled, and wrought, and wriggled, till I wriggled mytelf among the 
very thick of them: hah! | got my fnack of the clothing, the tora- 
ging, the contra¢ts, the lottery tickets, and aw the political bonufes ;— 
till at length, fir, I became a much wealthier man tKan one half of the 
golden calves I had been fo long a-bowing to: [He ries, and Egerton 
rifes too }—and was nai that bowing to fome purpofe ?” 


The fcene of embarraffment between Egerton and Lady 
Rodolpha is admirably managed, and the denouement of it is 
full of various beauties: at once raifing ref{pedt for the charac- 
ter of the lady, and {till more highly exalting that of Kgerton ; 
but we cannot attempt to extract all the beauties of the piece. 
Egerton’s noble character is {till more perfectly difplayed in 
the fcene with his father, in the next act, where his decla- 
ration of his patriotic principles is fuch as founds in unifon 
with the feclings of every honeft man in Britain. 


‘* Eger. Only fhow me how I can ferve my country, and my life 
is hers. Were 1 qualified to lead her armies, to fteer her ficets, and 
deal her honeft vengeance on her infulting foes;—or could my elo- 
guence pull down a {tate leviathan, mighty by the plunder of his coun- 
iry, black with the treafons of her difgrace, and fend bis infamy down 
to a free pofterity, as a monumental terror to coxrupt ambitioa, I 
would be foremoft in fuch fervice, and att it with the unremitting ar- 
dour of a Roman {pirit. 

Sir Per. Vary weel, fir! vary weel! the fellow is befide himfelf! 

Eger. But to be acommon barker at envied power—to beat the 
M 3 drum 
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drum of faétion, and found the trumpet of infidious patriotifm, only 
to difplace a rival—or to be a fervile voter in proud corruption’s filthy 
train—to market out my voice, my reafon, and my trult, to the party. 
broker who beft can promife or pay for proftitution ; thefe, fir, are fer. 
vices my nature abhors—for they are fuch a malady to every kind of 
virtue, as muft in time deftroy the faireft conftitution that ever wifdom 
framed, or virtuous liberty fought for,” 


The purpofe of the whole Comedy being the excellent one 
of expofing political profligacy, this fpecimen of political 
honour and probity com<s in with the more effec, 

The difplay of contralted characters in the fifth ad, between 
Sir Pertinax and Sidney, is alfo among thofe traits of excel- 
Jence which we know not how to omit ; yet having already 
gone fo far in our fpecimens, we (hall refrain, and recommend 
thofe to whom the piece may be unknown, to become ac- 
quainted with it in the original. That it is faultlefs we do 
no! fay, yet we {ce in it no faults fufficient to demand repre- 
henfion, nor any that materially detract either from the con- 
fiftency of the characters, or the general merit of the com- 
pofition. 

M;. Macklin’s genius manifefts its originality even in his 
dedication ; the following paffage of which has more delicacy 
of compliment than is ufually to be found in fuch writings : 


‘* ] will not attempt, my Lord, to difguife, that in my ambition to 
prefix an illuftrious name to this edition, there was a fecret tinéture 
of felf-intereft. Under your Lordfhip’s patronage, I had no doubt 
of fuccefs. ‘The facility with which my requett was granted, fhowed 
with what benevolence you were ready to relieve the wants, and footh 
the languar of declining age. But I forbear to enlarge on the fub- 
ject. 1am allowed to infcribe fuch works as mine to your Lordhhif, 
not to fpeak the language of my heart; and thus, while I know 
what is due to your virtucs, I am bound to confider how little your 


ear will endure.” 


The Farce of Love a la Mode has fo long been a favourite 
with the public, and is known fo univerfally, that a particular 
account of it cannot be required at prefent in a Review. 
Farce may be defined as a lower {pecies of Comedy, whofe ob- 
ject is always to excite laughter, and that, by coarfer humour, 
and coarfer traits of the ridiculous, than are allowed in the 
higher Comic Drama. 

Under this definition, Love a la Mode, with all its over- 
abundance of national character, will be found to have much 
orig nal merit, in its own line > as it has always been found in 
the theatre to have much attra€tion, 
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Art. X. A comparative Sketch of England and Italy, with 
Difquifitions on Natural Advantages. In Two Volumes, 1amo. 
5s. London, Robinfons. L£xeter, Grigg. 


HE Author of thefe /ittle volumes is certainly a fenfible 
man, and a man of tafte; but an obfervation we have 
heard applied to a female writer of remarkable vivacity, ap- 
plies with particular propriety in the. inftance before us. We 
were induced, from fomething like vigour, which met us at 
the commencement of the work, ‘to be conftantly in expecta- 
tionof what mightcompenfate for our trouble in reading it ; but at 
the conclufion of our tafk the fpirit, whofe {miles we were conti- 
nually purfuing, had vanifhed, we know not whither. Asit will 
give us no great labour, we fhall place before our readers the 
fubftance of thefe volumes.—The author, at the beginning, 
claims fome merit from the novelty of his defign, He then 
makes Italy his theme, and tells us that every Italian is, as it 
were naturally, a poet, a mufician, anda painter. ‘The prin- 
cipal part of the firft volume is occupied in praifing, quos 
omnes laudati laudant, Dante, Ariofto, Taflo, and Metaftafio, 
uotations from the works of thefe, with Englith tranflations, 
by Mr. Hoole and Mr. Boyd, employ fifty-fix of the author’s 
pages, and the whole volume confilts of no more than one 
hundred and fix. Difmitling this fubje&, he fpeaks of ar- 
chiteCture and fculpture con amore, and gives the following 
defcription of Pompeii, which will ferve as a fpecimen of his 
{tyle and manner : 


‘© Pompeii is about fix or feven miles diftant from Portici. The 
way to it fhews fuch volcanic afflictions, as prepare the mind for the 
fatal fcene to which it direéts. ‘This unfortunate place, though at a 
great diftance from Vefuvius, was certainly very fuddenly buried by it, 
in the reign of Titus. It is very evident,that Herculaneum, and Pom- 
peii, were not ruined in the fame manner ; for the deftruction of the 
latter was by a rain of afhes from the mountain, fo violent on all fides, 
that an efcape from the calamity mutt have been impoffible. The 
afbes are all {mall ; and it is wonderful with what facility they may be 
removed, notwithitanding the fmall progrefs hitherto made. 

«On entering the city, the firft object is a pretty {quare, with arcades, 
after the prefent manner of Italy. This was, as it 1s imagined, the 
ange of the foldiers; numbers of military weapons being found 

ere, 

‘«* A narrow, but long ftreet, with feveral fhops on each fide, is now 

erfeétly cleanfed from its rubbifh, and in good prefervation. Kach 
Froufe has a court. In fome of them are paintings a/ frefo principally 
in chiaro feuro; and their colours not in the leaft injured by time. ‘The 
few colours which the ancients knew were extracted only from mine- 
M 4 rals, 
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rals, and this may be a fufficient reafon for their frefhnefs. The ftrece 
is paved with irregular {tones of a foot and half, or two feet long, like 
the Appian way. 

** In difcovering this city, it was at firft doubted, whether it were 
afually Pompeii; but the name infcribed over the gate-way put it 
beyond all doubt. ‘The tkeletons found were innumerable. It js 
faid, that many had fpades in their hands, endeavouring, probably at 
firit, to clear away the torrent of athes, with which they were deluged. 
Indeed the fatistation which is fele at the view of ancient habita- 
tions, is much allayed by inevitable reflexions on this frighiful feene of 
d-folation, though at the diftance of fo many centuries. 

«© An ancient villa is alfo feen entire at a little diftance from Pom- 
cli. The houfe is really elegant and fpacious; but only two ftories 
igh. ‘The pavement of the chambers 1s compofed of teffelated mar- 
ble ; and, when polifhed, difplays the defign perfe€tly well. ‘There is 
fome at the Mufeum of Portici, brought from this place ; which the 
eye would really miftake for painting. Under the houfe, is a fine 
triangular cellar, of which each part is one hundred feet long, well 
filled with amphore. ‘The fkeletons of twenty-nine perfons were 
found here, fuppofed to have fled to it for fafety. Each houfe is filled 
with afhes: they have almoft penetrated through every crevice; and 
it is incredible, how fuch a volume of them could have been thrown 
out by Vefuvius, with fufficient force to have reached fo far.” Vol. J, 
p- 82. 


The author next enters into a comparifon between the ftate of 
agriculture in England, and in Italy, commending the great fu- 
periority of England, Not fatisfied with this, he proceeds to 
preter his native country as more abounding in beautiful fcenes 
than Italy, which, partial as we are to our ifland, is to us a 
new, and we fear will be thought by others an extravagant 
notion. ‘* Italy,” fays this gentleman, * notwithftanding the 
many Elyfian fpots fhe mutt be allowed to contain, is cers 
tainly far excelled by England in rural beauty.” 

The {cience of gardening, it feems, is alfo at the loweft 
ebb in Italy. They have f{carcely the knowledge of pruning 
and grafting trees ; their vegetables are the fpontaneous pro- 
ductions of nature. Melons, and thofe choice fruits, which 
require the utmoft attention in England, grow in Italy neg- 
leéted. Butis not this the very reafon why zardening is there 
in a lefs improved {tate than in this lefs genial foil, where la- 
bour and perfeverance alone can obtain the better gifts of Flora 
and Pomona? 

Here the firft volume abruptly terminates—The fecond com- 
mences with remarks on Italian jurifprudence. This is, indeed, 
defective.—We fhall point out two inftances, in which the 
excellence and fuperiority of Englifh jurifprudence is eminently 
confpicuous. In Italy, if a man enters bufinefs with a fortune, 
and fails, he claims all his patrimonial property, and the refidue 
only is left for his creditors. No man can be obliged to pay 
any 
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any debt he may contraét after he is feventy. The abfurdity 
of thefe laws requires no comment. The author makes fome 
candid and difpatlionate remarks on our own exifting laws, and 
points out certain imperfeétions, which eafily mays and proba- 
bly will, be remedied in our penal code. - At p. 23, we are 
again met by a long quotation of. feven pages fos Montel- 
uieu. This looks too much like eking out a book ; for the 
fecond volume is alfo comprifed in fomewhat above an hundred 
pages.-—W ith refpeét to the internal police, which prevails in 
Italy; Lufcany, and Piedmont, are the two {tates belt regulat- 
ed. The lenity of the Neapolitan government to affaflins is 
defervedly reprobated at p. 39, et feq. and ak anecdote told of 
an Englith groom, murdered by an Irifhman, with many ag- 
gravating circumitances of barbarity and ingratitude ;—he was 
only banithed. We cannot help remarking, that this anecdote 
fills twelve of the author’s pages. We are next prefented 
with a well-drawn, but very degrading fketch of the {tate of re- 
ligion in Italy: the confequence is, fays the author, that it 
fwarms with infidels. Unhappily, in this refpect, France, at 
this period, prefents a ftriking parallel: Voltaire is reprefented 
as having moft effectually mitled the people of Italy in what 
concerns religion: Socinus, theugh a Tulcan, is {carcely known 
there. A quotation, of four pages, again prefents itfelf, which, 
though not impertinent, is fuch a diminution of the writer's 
original matter, as to juftify our former abfervation that a book 
was, at allevents, to be made. The fate of the Roman hierarchy, 
to ufe the author’s own expreflion, may be waticinated ai no 
great diftance: her Bulls are ridiculous—her Jefuits exterminated, 
—her Inquifition nearly abolifhed. Our author acknowledges 
himfelf a Trinitarian, convinced by the arguments of Bithop 
Horfley, in oppotition to the pen of Dr. Prieitley ; ; and he, in 
{trong and manly terms, expatiates on the many pofitive aéts of 
religion vilible in this country, and on our great and extenflive 
benevolence. The wild do@rine of equality is cenfured as it 
deferves ; the murder of the unfortunate Louis, and the anarchy 
of France, pathetically deplored ; and the volume concludes 
with encomiums, no lefs fpirited than jult, on the bleflings 
which Englifhmen enjoy beyond other European nations. 
This writer could certainly do better things; and, if we 
are not miftaken in our conjeétures, he has before introduced 
himfelf to public notice ; but we cannot approve of the divi- 
fion of little more than two hundred pages into two volumes, 
nearly a third of which is quotation from the works of others ; 
neither are we better pleafed with titles which promife more 
than is performed: we were taught to expect difquifitions on 
national advantages.- Thefe words have a lofty found ; but, 
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if we except a few of the concluding pages, they will appear 
Vox, et prxterea nihil. 





Art. XI. Travels in the Weftern Hebrides, from 1782 to 
1790. By the Rev. Fobn, Lane Buchanan, A.M. Miffo- 
nary Minifter to the Ifles from the Church of Scotland. 8vo 
3s. 6d. Robinfons and Debrett. 


H E Hebrides, or Weftern Ifles of Scotland, reported to 
have belonged originally to the kingdom of Norway, and 
to have been purchafed by the Scotch, are in part known to 
us from the narratives of different travellers, and efpecially 
by means of the late Dr. Johnfon’s tour. It ought to be 
mentioned, therefore, in juftice to our author, that, to ufe his 
own words, he defcribes “ not thofe iflands that lie near to 
the coaft off Scotland, but a long chain of iflands a whole de- 
gree further advanced in the Atlantic ocean, and never before 
defcribed by any modern traveller, except in a very fummary 
manner, by Donald Monro, quoted and followed by George 
Buchanan, in his Hiftory of Scotland.” It is a chain of 
iflands diftinguifhed by one general name of the Long Ifland, 
and comprehending Lewis, Harris, both the Uitts, Barray, 
and other fmall ifles, to which our author conducts us, lay- 
ing before us, he fays, “ remarks which are the refult of 
many voyages and journies, performed for a long feries of 
years.” It may be well imagined, that thefe iflands are but 
little vifited, and confequently but little known, when we arc 
told that they are « advanced to the diftance of 76 miles from 
the main land of Scotland, in a tempeftuous ocean.” St. 
Kilda, however, which our author makes the fubje& of a 
diftinét chapter, has been defcribed before by Martin. 
Refpecting our author’s qualifications for the tafk which 
he “Aa undertaken, we may well expect to find him an intel- 
ligent and accurate traveller in two refpeéts. Having been 
refident in the Iflands which he defcribes, during the {pace 
of nine years, he writes as an eye-witnefs, not only from 
actual knowled ge, but from long and repeated obfervation. As 
a clergyman allo, as a mifionary, and teacher of religion on 
the {pot, he may naturally lay claim to our credit, in a fupe- 
rior degree, for veracity, for good intention, and for that 
decree of zeal in the cone of humanity, and thofe eager 
withes to become the inftrument of improving the fituation 
of the opprefled, which well become the clerical character, 
In refpect to the principles by which he is animated, he be | 
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jndeed eminently to deferve our praife, and to have fubjected 
himfelf voluntarily to the chance of incurring enmity and 
hatred, in the hopes of being able to do good by means of his 
publication. ‘There is a folemnity in his declaration in this 
refpect, and a fpirit of religion that pervades his words, fuch 
as ought to give his readers a favourable idea of his character, 
and his intentions. What I have wri itten,’’ (thus he ex- 
prefles himfelf in his prefatory advertifement) I well know 
will give offence to many petty tyrants: but I am actuated by 
motives of humanity, and of duty to the common Parent 
and Lord of all mankind. And I thank God, who has given 
me grace to {peak the truth with boldnefs, notwithftanding 
the menaces of certain unprincipled oppreflors.” It appears 
alfo, from what he favs afterwards, in his introdu€ion, that 
he has “ difclofed fcenes induftrioufly concealed from the eye 
of the benevolent landholder, as well as of the inquifitive 
ftranger, in the hope that humanity and found policy may de- 
vife {ome means for alleviating the miferies, and converting, 
to both public and private advantage, the induftry of a fober, 
harmlefs, and ingenious, but ill-treated people.” ‘The pecu- 
liar opennefs and boldnefs with which he has mentioned living 
perfons, at the fame time that he has cenfured and condemned 
them (and among them one of his own profeflion) {trikes us 
indeed as a principal and marked feature of our author’s cha- 
raéter. The prefent Lord Macdonald, Mr. Mackenzie of 
Seaforth, and fome other living proprietors, are happily, how- 
ever, the fubjects of our author’s praife. 

A writer of this fpirit, and of thefe feelings, has naturally, 
therefore, after defcribing the iflands geographically, in his 
firft chapter, with fome particulars of natural hiftory inter- 
mixed, attended principally to the nature and divifion of pro- 
perty, to the ftate of the different ranks of fociety, to the 
oppreffion of the Tackfmen, or principal tenants, to the fuf- 
ferings of the fub-tenants, and to their frequent, miferable de- 
gradation from this ftate, thro’ the arts and tyranny of the 

T'ackfmen, into actual Predial Slaves, or Scallags. Of the low 
condition of this race of men, we have the following defcrip- 


tion, p. 5. 


«« It is an invariable cuftom, and eftablifhed by a kind of tacit 
compa¢t among the Tackfmen and inferior Lairds, to refufe, with the 
moft invincible obduracy, an afylum, on their ground, to any fub. 
tenant, without the recommendation of his landlord, or, as he is very 
properly called in thofe parts, his master. ‘The wretched outcaft, 
therefore, has no alternative but to fink down into the fituation and 
rank of an unfortunate and numerous clafs of men, known under the 
pame of SCALLAGS, 
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«¢ The Scallag, whether male or female, is a poor being, who, for 
mere fubfiftence, becomes a predial flave to another, whether a Sub. 
tenant, a Tack{man, ora Laird. The Scallag builds his own hut 
with fods and boughs of trees ; and if he is fent from one part of the 
country to another, he moves off his fticks, and by means of thefe 
forms a new hut in another place. He is, however, in moit places, en. 
couraged by the pofiefi fon of the walls of a hut, which he covers in 
the beft way he can with his old. fticks, ftubble, and fern, Five days 
in the week he works for his mafter: the fixth is allowed to him{if, 
for the cultivation of fome fcrap of land, on the edge of fome mofs 
or moor, on which he raifes a little kail, or cole-worts, barley and 
potatoes. ‘Thefe articles, boiled up together in one mafh, and often 
without falt, are his only food ; except in thofe feafons and days 
when he can catch fome fith, which he is alfo obliged, not unfrequently, 
to eat without bread or falt. The only bread he taftes is a cake 
made of the flour of barley. He is allowed coarfe fhoes, with Tartan 
hofe, and a coarfe coat, witha blanket or two for clothing.” 


We cannot but think, however, that our author’s honeft 
zeal in behalf of the opprefied Scallag, has altogether mifled 
him, when he afterwards enters into a comparifon of the con- 
dition of the Hebridean and other Highland Scallags, with 
that of the negroes in the Weft-Indies. It is the defign of his 
comparifon, to prove that the former have a prior claim to 
our fympathy and affiltance. 

We fear indeed that he has in many refpects defcribed the 
condition of the negro too favourably. When he fpeaks, 
p. 197, of the poflibility “ of anegro’s s being foon enabled, by 
his favings, to gain the price of his liberty,”’ he forgets furel 
that in the iflands belonging to Great-Britain at leaft, the 
negro’ is not permitted to purchafe his freedom. He omits 
alfo that the Scallag is {till within his native country, and 
amidft his own con: 1eXIONS, while the many thoufand mifera- 
ble Africans, annually imported into our colonies, are drag- 
eed from their homes ond their connexions, into perpetual 
banifhm ent, as well as flavery. There is, it is acknowledged, 
no law authoriling flaver ry in the Hebrides, but the Scallags, 
it 1s added, “ are it aves de facto, though not de jure. * Y¥et.is 
not the refult of the comparifon altogether ftill in favour of 
the Scallag? He ftill enjoys, we fuppofe, the common rights 
of man in civil fociety; he is not, we prefume deprived, as 
it were, of all right of appeal, and debarred, like the African 
flave, from giving his teftimony in judicial cuales: 

When our author {till further adopts the reafoning of one *, 
whom he ftiles a refpectable writer on the fudjeét of flavery, 
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when he remarks, p. 206, that “ there is a mixture of mifery 
in every lot: and all men are more or lets dependant on one 
another ;—that there is a mutual connection and fubordination, 
that runs through the whole family of mankind, from the fceptre 
to the fpade, fromn the King on the throne to the peafant attached. 
to the foil ;-—that, whether we have refpect to former or pre- 
fent times, we fhall find, that a very great majority of the hu- 
man race have been, oa now actually are, in the ftate of bond- 
men and bondwomen.” When he afks, “ why fhould there not 
be divers ftations, as well as divers orders of beings, why, if 
it be fit that there fhould be men as well as angels, fhould 
there not be bondmen and bondmaidens, as well as princes 
and princefies, kings and queens ?”” When he obferves fur- 
ther, that “the minds of men are fitted. by education and b 
habit for the differenc ftates and ftages of fociety, in which 
they exift ;’’—-when he advances the whole of this, as he evi- 
dently we intend, with refpect to flavery, and in extenua- 
tion of the prevalence of it, he appears to us both to have 
fallen into feveral obvious and palpable fallacies, to have con- 
founded neceflary fubordination with flavery, and to have 
argued, in fact, in oppofition to his own benevolent purpofes, 
and to his own immediate object in view. ‘The tackfman may 
adopt certainly the fame obfervations as a plea for the condi- 
tion in which he holds the Scallag, as well as the mafter of 
the negro, in defence of that {till feverer and more complete 
flavery in which he holds the mifcrable African. We readily 
agree with our author in his remarks on the natural effects 
of fudden emancipation ; but ftill we are willing to hope that, 
by fome cautious method or other, the good may at length be 
effected without the hazard of thofe evils, which, in fome 
examples, have appeared fo truly dreadful. 

We return with more fatisfaction to accompany our author 
in his account of the cuftoms and manners of the Hebrideans, 
in his obfervations on the modern attempts to introduce fifhe- 
ries into the iflands and highlands of Scotland, and in his defcrip- 
tion of the ftate of religion in the Weftern Hebrides. 

It is a curious proof that is given ot the ingenuity of the 
Hebrideans, if the aflertion be accurate, when in mentioning, 
p. 112, that “ thev make very neat wodden locks, both for 
their doors and chefts ;’’ it is added, that “ the lock invented 
by Bramah of Picc adil! ys the only one heard of that is proof 
againft the pick-lock, is conftructed upon, the principles of 
this rude jmplement.” 

Refpecting their turn for poetry and mufic, our author 
{peaks in ftrone terms of the inhabitants of the Hebrides, 
elpecially of thofe of both the Uifts. In mufic, he affirms, 
that 
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that they excel any of the Englifh or old Scots fongs that 
have hitherto been publifhed,” and afferts even, that “ had 
the language been generally underftood, the Galic mufic 
would have been introduced with admiration and delight, on 
every ftage on which tafte and elegance prevailed.” 

Of their natural eagernefs after news, fince they have no 
regular opportunities of hearing of public tranfaétions in the 
country, or nation at large, we have the following account, 
p- go. 

*“ Any man that wifhes to pafs the night at any of their 
huts, muft be at pains to colleét all the news, by making re- 
gular enquiries, as he pafles along, and when they are care- 
fully arranged, and proper] delivered, he is fure of meeting 
with a hearty reception. Elis hiftory is believed like oracles, 
which they faithfully retail to their neighbours ; and are fure 
of reciprocal returns on fimilar occafions, difplaying the fame 
inquifitive {pirit and hofpitality with the Germans, as defcribed 
by Tacitus.” 

The huts of the inhabitants of thefe remote and unfre- 
quented ifles, we may naturally conceive to be humble, and 
as in other parts of Scotland and Ireland, the common dwel- 
ling place of their cattle and animals, who partake of the fire 
with their mafters. But we have perhaps a new and fingular 
image, and certainly a ftriking piéture, of a nature fomewhat ri- 
diculous, fet before us, when Wwe are told, p. 92, that “ from 
the neceflity of laying litter below the cattle to keep them 
dry, the dung naturally increafes in height, almoft mid-wall 
hich, fo that the men fit low about the fire, while the cattle 
loa dot wn from above upon the company.” 

Of the few laws of which our author makes mention, two 
deferve our notice; the one, for the fagacity of its defign, 
the other for its laudable humanity. ‘The former of thefe for- 
bids any poor man, p. 102, “to make ufe of a fheep’s head 
for four or five days after it is killed, that every one who 
pleafes may examine the ear mark,’’ to prove the theft, if it 
fhould have been ftolen. The latter, p- 125, is an act of 
parliament, calculated to reftrain the prevalent barbarity of 
man in purfuit of gain, by forbidding, under a fevere penalty, 
the faftening of herrings on planks at fea, to catch the Solan 
geefe. Yet our author, while he moft juftly condemns this 
practice as “ cruel,” feems not to feel the more than favage 
barbarity of the inhabitants of St. Kilda, in their accuftomed 
tortures of a large kind of Sea Gull, called a Fuilag, “ that 
infefts the birds by breaking their e2gS, often killing their 
young, and m: any of the old fowls.” Thefe good-natured 
people (p. 130.) difcover their greateft rage at feeing or hear- 
ing 
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ing of this cruel enemy; they exert their whole addrefs to 
catch it, and then excel the Indians in torturing this imp of 
hell. ‘They pluck out its eyes, few its wings together, and 
fend him adrift. They extract the meat out of its egg, and 
the animal fits on it cl it pines away. ‘To eat its egg would 
be counted flagitious, and worthy of a montter only-” Surely 
even this detefted Fuilag, like many other birds of prey, 
does but follow the inftin@ of nature, in fearching for its 
food ; and they, therefore, who pradtife barbaritics on it, the 
recital of which makes us fhudder as we read, and mourn for 
the favagenefs of our fellow-creatures, deferve rather the fe- 
vere title which the author has applied, than the poor bird 
itfelf, which aéts by neceflary impulfe. 

The account of St. Kilda is concluded with the fingular and 
affecting hiftory of the Hon. Lady Grange, mentioned alfo in 
Bofwell’s Tour, p. 277, ‘* who was, by private intrigues, car- 
ried out of her own houfe, about the year 1733, and violently 

ut on board a veflel at Leith, unknown to any of her friends, 
and left her great perfonal eftate in the potfeflion of that very 
man who entered into this horrid confpiracy againft her; he 
fent her to this wild ifle, where fhe was barbaroufly ufed, and 
at laft finifhed her miferable life, amongft thofe ignorant peo- 
ple, who could not fpeak her language.” 

The remainder of this hiftory is equally pathetic and _pic- 
turefque. | 

«‘ A poor old woman told me, that when fhe ferved her 
there, her whole time was devoted to weeping, and wrapping 
up letters round pieces of cork, bound up with yarn, and 
throwing them into the fea, to try if any favourable wave 
would waft them to fome chri(tian, to intorm fome humane 
perfon where fhe refided.” 

Among the oppreilive cuftoms of thefe :flands, our author, 
p. 178, jultly ftamps as infamous thofe cuftoms, ‘* unknown in 
other countries, by means of which the ‘Tack{men become pof- 
fefled of no inconfiderable fhare of the wealth of the poor inha- 
bitants.” The principal of thefe, is that of fending their 
children to be foltered among their vailals. When the fofter- 
parents, at the age of ten or twelve years, carry their ftep- 
child home, ‘* initead of their receiving any board-wages for 
all their expence of meat and drink, conftant attendance, and 
clothes, for the child, it will be all loft labour, unlefs it is 
accompanied home with a prefent of cows, fheep, or goats, 
and clothes, in proportion to their refpective abilities.” A 
very affecting {tory is added of a folter-fon’s barbarous neglect 
of his fofter-father and mother, when blind with age. 

The mention of ‘ another fhameful practice, commonly 
5 excrcifed 
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exercifed to fleece the poor in this country, that of going 
round to beg for cows, fheep, and goats, after marriage, under 
pretence of flocking a farm,’ reminds us of the animated and 
ftrong defcription given by Davus in Terence’s Phormio 
(Act I. Scene I.) of the fufferings of his fellow-fervant on 
the marriage of his matter’s fon, We may again exclaim 
here of the Hebridean bride, and her poor neighbours, 


«* Quam iniqué comparatum eft, 11 qui minus habent, 
Ut fe. per aliquid addant divitioribus ! 

Quod ille unciatim vix de demenfo fuo 

Suum defraudans genium, comparfit mifer 

Td illa univerfum abripiet, haud exiftumans 

Quanto labore partum.” 


The following remark, p. 212, may, perhaps, merit the atten- 
tion of the refpeétable fociety concerned in eftablifhing fithe- 
ries in Scotland. ‘It is to be regretted, that the fifhing 
ftations were not either made more numerous, or more hap- 
pily chofen. “They lie all of them, except that in Lewis, on, 
or in the iflands adjacent to the main land of Scotland ; where 
there is neither fuch plenty, nor large and {trong fifh, as live 
in the deep feas, and are occafionally driven into the locks 
and bays on the weftern fide of that chain of iflands, which 
compofe the Long Iiland. On that fide of the Long Ifland, 
the beft, beyond ‘all doubt, for fifhing ftations, there has not 
fo much. ; 1s one fuch ftation been chofen by the Britifh So- 
ciety ; and on the eaft, in Lewis, only one.” 

In his laft chapter, in which our author treats of the ftate 
of religion in the Hebrides, and of the feveral officers and 
regulations connected with the eftablifhment of it, he repre- 
fents religion as altogether in a Agere. fate in thefe 
Iflands. His picture indeed is almoft t, in every inftance, (ex- 
cept with regard to the ifle of Lewis, fo much benefited b 
the excellent Mr. Mackenzie, the fole propaictor of it), to 
the difcredit of the clergy and elders, and of the exercife of 
their miniftrv. It prefents no inftances of that refpectable 
and falutary ufe of difcipline againft offending minifters, which 
we fometimes hear of, even in thefe times, in other ecclehalli. 
cal aflemblics in Scotland, and w hich, it were to be wifhed, 
perhaps, were to be heard in the regulations of church- 
government, in other kingdoms alfo. The piéture is un- 
happily made up fF: ther even with refpe&t to the Prefbvterians 
(w hich are for the e moft part held at public- houfes) and Synods, 
of fuch features as mark * a defhance of decorum and p 409 ety 
of conduct, a contempt of the rules of the church, and a dif- 
pofition to Carry ever) thing by combination, Mention is 
made 
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made alfo of fome abufes of charities, and of a want of en- 
couragement to miffionaries on the part of the managers of 
the royal bounty, and of fufficient attention to the charaéter 
and qualifications of thofe who are fent. Under fuch circum- 
ftances, and when, as is feelingly defcribed, the miffionaries, 
«if they do their duty, are regar ded with realoutfy and diflike,”’ 
when zeal in the exercife of their funQions (no uncommon 
cafe, we fear, in other places alfo) “ gives offence to their 
colleagues, who confider it as a libel on their own conduct,” 
it may well be imagined, that the people in general, as it is 
added, “ are as their priefts, that they. abound in vice and 
immorality.” 

We hope, however, that in thefe, as well as other inftan- 
ces, our author’s publication may ferve to awaken {till more 
in the great proprietors of thefe Ilands, a noble fpirit of con- 
fulting the true intereits of the people, connected as they are 
with their own; and that they may be induced to raife them 
by prudent regulations, and ‘by counteracting that narrow- 
minded, and anehciftinn policy “ of keeping the poor and 
labouring people i 1 ignorance, that they may be the more 
tractable and fubmiffive,” to a higher ftate of civilization, 
induftry, and knowledge ; and deliver them gradually from that 
melancholy {tate S of rclig ious ne; glect and political opprefiion,”’ 
in which they are at prefent placed, 

Our author’s views, in thefe refpects, we cannot but again 
highly praife ; 3 and, we think, that upon the whole, his work 
prefents an interefting picture of regions little known, fuch 
as may reward the reader for his pains. His ftyle certainly 
is not elegant, nor is it always correct; but neither of this, 
nor of its being intermixed with Scotticifims, ought we 
ftrongly to complain, when we learn from himfelf, p. g, that, 
in his own opinion, “ he could never boaft of any clegance 
of ftyle in compofition, and that this, fuch as it was, has not, 
he is very fenfible, been improved by wandering about for 
nine years, where he very feldom heard, or converted in, 
any other tongue than ‘the Celtic.” Te were alfo to be 
wifhed, that he had not fometimes defcended to low and fami- 
liar ftories, which detract always from the proper dignity of 
compolition, fuch as that of “the little tyrannical Country 
Surgeon,” p. 60, and that of the Elder, p. 234, although the 
mean and oppreflive conduct of the parties alluded to is juftly 
cenfured. He feems indeed, on the whole, to abound too much 
in particular and circumftantial narratives. 

We muft not conclude without adding, that it is our author’s 
intention to publifh fpeedily, “ a refutation of Mr. Pinkerton’s 
outrageous calumnies againft the Celts in general, and the 
ancient Scots and modern Highlanders in particular,” 
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Art. XII. Philsfophical Tranfadtions of the Royal Society of 
London. 1793- Part I. 


[ Concluded from page 92. | 


Art. VI. Extradés of Two Letters from the Rev. Edward 
Gregory, M. 4. Reéor of Langar, Nottinghamfbire, to the 
Rev. Nevil Mafkelyne, D.D. F. R. 8. Aftronamer Royal ; cons 
taining an Account of the Difcovery of a Comet, with Objer- 


U’ atic ‘ts thereon. 


HIS Comet, which is called by the Aftronomer Royal the 

Comet of 1793, was obferved by Mr. Gregory, firft on the 
Sth of January, and fucceffively on the gth, roth, and 11th. 
It was very faint in its appearance, and was obferved by him 
under feveral circumftances of difadvantage, which» he very 
properly itates. He faw it firit in the {pace between the 
flexure of the Dragon and the foot of Hercules, its zenith 
diftance being, when it paffed the meridian, 75°. 16’, 16”.; 
on the 11th, the zenith diftance was only 56°. 2’. 15". 


Arr. VIL. Obdfervations of the Comet of 1793, made by the 
Rev. Nevil Mafkelyne, D. D. F. R.S. Aftronomer Royal, and 
other Objervers. Communicated by the Aftronomer Royal, 


Mr. Gregory’s obfervations, thrown into a more convenient 
aftronomical form, and fucceeded by thofe of Mr. Steph. Lee, 
and Dr. Mafkelyne, continuing the appearances of the fame 
Comet as far as to the 7th of February. 


Art. VIII. Account of the Method of me , Bee at Benares. 
In a Letter to William Marfden, £/q. F. R. 8. from John 
Lloyd Williams, £/9. of Benares. 


The evaporation produced by the expofure of water, in fhal- 
low, unglazed veilels, is the method by which a fufficient cold 
is generated in the water to produce ice in the climate of Be- 
nares, In four acres of ground, 100,000 of thefe pans are 
expofed at once, and the filling and attending of them finds em- 
ployment for 300 men, women, and children. The water is 

not previoully boiled, and the ice was formed in the pans when 
the thernjometer, on the {traw contiguous to them, was from 
35 to 40. 
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Art. 1X. Account of Two Inflances of uncommon Formation in 

the Vifcera of the Human Body. By Mr. John Abernethy, 

Affflant Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's “1. se, Communi - 
cated by Str Jofeph Bapks, Bart. P. RK. 8 


In the firft of thefe fubje&s, which was a female infant of 
about ten months old, and apparently of a vigorous conftitu- 
tion, the fituation of the heart was reverfed, the bafis of that 
organ was placed a little to the left of the fternum, while its 
apex extended confiderably to the right, and pointed againtt 
the fpace between the fixth and feventh ribs. Other remark- 
able differences were alfo obferved, partly occafioned by this, 
but the particulars cannot be more briefly given than in the 
original paper. What is moft extraordinary is, that the bile 
was fecreted from an artery inftead of a vein, the liver being 
fupplied with blood by one artery only, either for the purpofe 
of nutrition or fecretion. The bile polfeifed its common pro- 
perties, 

The fecond cafe is that of a boy, in whom the inteftinal 
canal was little more than fix feet in length, inftead of twenty- 
feven, which it fhould have been, had it borne the ordinary 
proportion to the length of the body. ‘The larger inteftines 
were of uncommon extent, and in a {tate of great difltention. 
From the form and ftature of the boy (four feet three inches) 
it appeared that nutrition was not fcantily fupplied. He had 
died evidently from a want of inteftinal evacuation. 


Art. X. An Account of the Equatorial In rument By Sir 
George Skockbuenh., Bart. F.R.S 


The learned Baronet prefaces his defcription of that kind of 
equatorial inftrument he undertakes to illuftrate, by an hiftori- 
cal account of the invention. He finds fome flight resfem- 
blance of it firft in the asporatixor opyavoy of Ptolemy, defcribed 
in the fifth book of his Almageft. An inftrument, called the 
Torquetum, defcribed by Regiomontanus in a pofthumous trea- 
tife, publifhed in 1544, is next mentioned as a portable equa- 
torial ; ; and, in fa&, the firft inftrument truly of this kind. 
The tra&, which is fcarce, i is to be found in the Britifh Mufeum 
Copernicus defcribed only the inftrument of Ptolemy ; and 
Apian, the torguetum, whofe account was publifhed before that 
of Regiomontanus, though written long after. Some further 
improvements were made by Tycho Brahe ; but nothing ap- 
peared that came very near to the principle of the modern 
equatorial inftrument before Mr. Graham’s Sector, which is 
N 2° defcribed 
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defcribed in Smith’s Optics, Vol. I]. § 885, and in Mr, 


Vince’s Aftronomy. 
‘Lhus far we fee no reafon to dillent from any of the affer- 
tions of the ingenious writer, and therefore have only abridged 
his account; but when he comes to the invention of the mo- 
dern tO and attributes it folely to Mr. Short, we tind 
it neceflary to put in a claim for a man of coniiderable merit, 
whofe hame ought, in this inftance, to have the precedence. 
‘The equatorial inftrument, which pafles under the name of 
Mr. James Short, was the invention of the very ingenious 
Jonathan Siflon. The firit was made for Archibald Lord 
1! ay, afterwards Duke of Argyle, its azimuth circle was 
about two feet diameter, and the whole was very elegantly 
conftructed. It is now in the college at Aberdcen, having 
been prefented by the late John Farl of Bute. By order of 
Mr. Short, Jeremiah Siffon, fon of the former, applied re- 
flecting telelcopes of cighteen inches focus, to thefe inftru- 
ments 3 he alfo applied endlefs fcrews to give motion to the 
differ nt circles 5 but, in point of accuracy, this conftruction 
was much inferior to the wheel and pinion of Jonathan 
Siffon, on account of the {trong preilure againft the centre of 
the — lent, in their method of applying the endlefs ferew. 
In 1768, Mr. Ramfden invented the firft apparatus that was 
made a correQting the effets both of parallax and of re- 
fraction, of any celeftial object, and at that time applied it to 
his new, univerfal equatorial inftrument, for which he obtained 
a patent. Vor the fubfequent hiftory, which contains nothing 
of very great importance, we mutt refer the curious to the 
"* itfelf. 
We thall not undertake to abridge or reprefent Sir George 
Shuckburgh’s defeription of his equatorial inftrument, which 
cannot well be | given in fewer words than he has allotted to it, 
nor by any other means than by full references to the attendant 
fioures : but we thall make a few remarks arifing out of the 
fibj ét, or tending to correct what appears to be in any de 2UTCe 
cyroneous. 

The inftrument in queftion was conftru@ted by Mr. Ramfden, 
as IS fully expreffcd in a Latin infcription, which the owner 
has caufcd to be engraved on a principal part of it: ** Hocce 
Panorganon Uranemetricum a Jesse RamspeEN, Londinenfi, 
Oot -o celeberrimo, et omnibus id genus artificum longé ante- 
penendo, ex cogitatum, decem poll annos nunc tandens abfo- 
lutum, GrorGctus SHUCKBURGH Baronetius, in teftimo- 
nium amorts fui erga res allronomicas, et ad eafdem. promoe 
vendas, ficri curavit, anno 1791." ‘The inflrument, we un- 
derftand, was firit contrived and made for the Royal Objier- 
Valory 
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“vatory at Greenwich, in confequence of an order of council 
from the Royal Society ; but, fome mifunderftanding arifing 
when the inftrument was nearly completed, it was not finifhed 
for the Obfervatory, but for Sir Geo. Shuckburgh. This 
train of circumitances feems to account, in fome meafure, for 
the delay of ten years in its con{truction. 

At § 15. of this defcription, we come to an account of 
the refraction piece of the inftrument; in comparing which 
with that originally invented by Mr. ‘Ramfdén, as defcribed 
by the Right Hon. James Stewart Mackenzie, in an account 
publithed “about the year 1772, we cannot help giving the 
preference to the prior contrivance, 1. Becaufe it could be 
applied or removed from the in{ftrument in two feconds, with- 
out, in the leaft degree, tending to alter the adjuftment. 
2. Becaufe, whatever might be the quantity of refraction, or of 
parallax, netitie could affect the right afcenfion of any ce- 
leftial obje&t. 3. Becaufe it precluded the necellity of all 
tables for correéting thofe effe&ts. Tables, from the nature of 
their con{truGtion, muft ever lead to error, being computed 
upon a fuppofition that the fame refraction always takes place 
with the fame altitude, due regard being had to the barometer 
and thermometer, which is contradicted by experiment ; fince 
inany circumftances affect the refraction, of which we have 
no knowledge. With the original apparatus, no errors could 
arife from thefe caufes, as the quantity of refraction, however 
occafioned, could be meafured with the utmoft facility. 

Qn examining the directions given in § 23 and 24, for 
adjufting the parts of the inftrument, it appears to us that we 
difcover feveral errors; and that it may even be demonttrated, 
that the bubble remaining in the middle of the glafs tube, 
while the declination axis is turned round, is not a criterion 
of the horizontality of that axis, or of the parallelifm of the 
level to it. To fulfil the conditions, it feems abfolutely ne- 
ceflary that the declination axis muft be perfectly at Tight 
angles to the polar axis, for which no direétion whatever is 
given. We may obferve alfo of § 24, that in making the 
interval of time elapfed between the obfervations, one of the 
Elements, the adjuftment becomes prodigioufly inferior, in 
point of accuracy, to that of the inftrument itfelf. In § 25, 
the method of fetting the wires in the focus of an object 
glafs, is the fame as has been defcribed by Smith in his Op- 
tics, and almolt every other writer on practical Aftronomy. 

Of the eight tables, which are fubjoined to the account of 
the in{trument, we can only fay that, with the original appa- 
ratus for refraction already pantioner, they are ufclefs ; and 
that they tend indeed to embarrafs and introduce error, the 
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whole purpofe of them being even better anfwered by the in. 
ftrument itfelf, fo fitted up. The firf table, in particular, is 
not only rendered ufelefs by that apparatus, but whenever there 
is any irregularity of refraCtion, different from that for which 
the table is calculated, miuft inevitably lead into error; 
whereas, by means of that contrivance, the quantity of re- 
fraction, however irregular, may be afcertained ; and alfo the 
degree in which it would affect the declination, azimuth, or 
right afcenfion, if no fuch apparatus was applied. 

Having freely made thefe obfervations as they occur to us, 
from an attentive confideration of the paper before us, we 
cannot deny ourfelves the fatisfation of giving our tribute of 
praife to the worthy Baronet, who is the author of it, for 
being one of the very few who, in an age of diffipation, have 
the wifdom to apply the advantages of fortune to the cultiva- 
tion of fcience, in its higheft branches. It can be no difgrace 
to Sir George Shuckburgh, in producing a defcription of fuch 
intricacy, and fcientific difficulty, not to have efcaped all polli- 
bility of objection. 


Art. XI. Additional Objervations on the Method of making 
Ice at Benares. In a Letter to William Marfden, E/q. 
Ff. R.S. from John Lloyd Williams, E/g. of Benares. 


Thefe obfervations confift only of a further illuftration, by 
experiment, of the frigorific power of evaporation from 
porous veffels, accounting for the formation of ice when the 
thermometer, in the air, is above the freezing point. This 
doctrine is further illuftrated by the effe& of ¢atties, or freth 
green mats, in cooling houfes, when affixed to the doors and 
windows, and continually fprinkled with water. By this 
~ method, the air within the houfe was found to be at 87 and 
$3, when the external, even in the fhade, was at 110 and 
104. 

The volume concludes with the meteorological journal of the 
Royal Society, for the year1792. The chief refult of which is, 
that the mean height of the thermometer in the openair, through- 
out the year, was 50,5. Within doors, 58, 4. Its greateft 
height, without doors, being obferved at two o'clock in the af- 
terngon on the 12th of Auguft, when it {tood at 84, being at the 
fame time only 74 within. On the roth, it had reached 82, 
at the fame hour, and 73 within. The greateft depreffion 
of the thermometer happened at cight in the morning on 
the arft of February, when it ftood at 16, 5. in the open air. 
But it fhould be noticed, that as the ebfervations are made 
only at cight in the morning, and two in the afternoon, there 
may 
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may have been times of depreffion, and poffibly of elevation, 
ond thofe noticed in this journal. he fummer, we all 
well remember, was very wet; and yet, which is extraordi- 


nary, the whole quantity of rain obferved in the year, is - 


ftated as amounting only to 19 inches, 489 thoufandths. Of 
this by far the greateft quantity fell in July and Auguft; in 
the former month, 2 inches, 299 thoufandths ; in the latter, 
2inches, 65 thoufandths. September and O&ober were next 
in quantity of rain to the two preceding months. In Sep- 
tember, the quantity obferved was 1 inch, gto thoufandths ; 
in Odtuber, 1 inch, 884 thoufandths. In November, the 
quantity was lefs than half an inch: but, in December, it 
increafed again to more than an inch and a half, nearly as 
much as had fallen in the January before. Of the whole year, 
it is obfervable, that there were only two months in which the 
amount of rain was lefs than an inch and a half, and in thele 
it was under an inch: namely, in February, only 712 thou- 
fandths of an inch ; and in November, 454 thoufandths. Some 
of the rain fell when the barometer was very nearly at 30 
inches. ‘The mean height of the barometer throughout the 
year was 29,87. It is a curious circumftance, that 50, 5, 
the mean temperature of the thermometer for tivis year, co- 
incides exaétly with the permanent temperature of a very deep 
well in Lombard-Street. We are inclined to think, that there 
muft have been fome error in the eftimate of the rain gauge, 
from which thefe obfervations were made, arifing probably 
from pofition, as we have reafon to believe that the whole 
amount of rain, in the year 1792, was not lefs than 4 or § 
inches above the account given in this journal, 
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Arr. XIII. The Antecedental Calculus, or a Geometrical Me- 
thod of Reafoning, without any Confideration of Motion or Ve- 
locity applicable to every Purpofe, to which Fluxions have been 
or can be applied ; with the Geometrical Pringiples of Incre- 
ments, €9c. and the Conftruétions of fome Problems, as a few 
Examples, feleéted from an ws and indefinite Variety of them 
refpeéting folid Geometry, which he has by him in Manufcript. 
By James Gienie, F/g. M. A. and F. R. S. gto, 2s. 6d. 
Robinfons. | 


ALTH OUGH the objeé&ts of mathematical fcience have 
been the fame in all ages, different methods of compu- 
tation have been employed, at different periods, in its higher 
departments. The ancients ufed that of exhau/tion, and made 
N 4 difcoveries 
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difcoveries of fuch extent and importance as, even in the 
improved {tate of mathematics, we review with gratitude and 
admiration. “The doctrine itfelf was unexceptionable in prin- 
¢iple, but there were many cafes beyond its reach, and many 
to which it could not be applied; and, in order to introduce 
one of more extenfive utility, Cavalerius publithed his Geo~ 
metry of Indivifibles, in the year 1635. [his was received 
and employed by feveral with avidity, and at the fame time 
it was objected to by others as a departure from thofe correc 
principles which. conftituted the glory of the ancient geome- 
try, and by means of which it inforced convi€tion. They 
juttly contended, that the refolution of lines into points, of 
furfaces into lines, and of folids into furfaces, was inconfift- 
ent with the neceflary definitions of the fcience; and with 
equal truth they afferted, that the application of the do@rine 
mutt frequently be attended with obfcurity and embarraffment. 
The jullice of thefe objections induced fome of the mott 
eminent mathematicians of the laft century to give up this 
method of inveftigation, and to have recourfe to the doétrine 
of Infinites and Infin: tefmals : but this change neither reftored 
to geometry accuracy in principle, nor perfpicuity in demon- 
ftration. It mutt, at the fame time, be acknowledged, that 
by means of thefe modern devices, geometry was extended 
much beyond its ancient limits. Caution and perfeverance in 
the writers fupplied, in a great degree, the defeéts we have 
ftated, and guided them to a great variety of valuable difco- 
veries. ‘The want of accuracy, however, in the principles 
of the methods, was {till lamented by thofe of correét tafte, 
till Sir Ifaac Newton’s doctrine of Fluxions became known in 
the mathematical world : a doctrine unexceptionable in prin- 
ciple, and applicable with equal eafe and elegance to geome- 
trical computation, and to inveftigations in mathematical phi- 
lofophy. From this fhort retrofpe&t, we proceed tu give an 
account of the performance now before us. 

Mr. Glenie’s prefent publication is, properly fpeaking, a con- 
tinvation of a thort work of his, printed in 1789, entitled «* The 
Dorine of Univerfal Comparifon, or General Proportion ;” in 
which he proves, ** that a magnitude of the fame kind with A 
and b, which has to B, the ratio compounded of the ratios of A 


to B, and D to C, is exprefled by A 4 A. — > sand that 


the magnitude which has to B, the ratio compounded of the 
ratios of A to B, D to C, and F to E, is exprefled by 


D—C F—E Daw Fe 
apd Oe a ESE 4 Bee Te ad 
- ats + ——&E C EK . 
foon.” From thefe expreffions he derives certain formulz, 
on 
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en which he founds the doétrines now offered to the public. 
A magnitude, which undergoes any augmentation or diminu- 
tion, our author calls an Antecedent, and what has been ufually 

enominated the Fluxion of this variable magnitude, he calls 
its Antecedental. 

It appears from page ro, more fully than from the title, 
that our author thinks his Antecedental Calculus preferable to 
the method of Fluxions, for two reafons ; firft, becaufe every 
expreffion in it is ‘* truly and ftri@ly geometrical ;” fecondly, 
«« becaufe its principles are totally umconnected with the ideas 
of motion and time; which, {triétly fpéaking, are foreign to 
pure geometry and abftract fcience.”” ‘That the foundation of 
his Calculus, ftated above, is truly and ftri@ly geometrical, 
we readily admit; but furely Mr. G. will not deny, that the 
fame may be pofitively affirmed of the do&rine of Fluxions, 
as delivered by feveral writers of the prefent century. In 


page 10, our author, fpeaking of the fluxion of x”, viz. 
o-=5 «¢ . . . - . 
nx x, fays it is not a geometrical expreffion when » is greater 


than 3, but an arithmetical one ; not recollecting that the fame 
Y—T 
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na 


may be afferted of his antecedental exprefion 
page 7. 

What limits Mr. G. prefcribes to pure geometry and ab- 
ftra&t fcience, we cannot fay ; but we know that ideas of 
motion and time occur in many paflages of ancient authors, 
which we have never confidered as belonging to mixt mathe- 
matics: Euclid himfelf had recourfe to them in fome of his 
definitions ; and Archimedes and Pappus freely employed them 
whenever they thought them conducive to the perfpicuity of 
their demonftrations, But leaving thefe authorities for ufing 
fuch ideas in geometry, let us enquire into the confequences of 
their difmiffion in the publication under examination. 

Both in the eftablifhment of the notation of his anteceden- 
tals, and in their application, our author is under the necef- 
fity of introducing the idea of indefinitely fimall quantities. 
“Thus, in page 4, before he obtains his general expreflion, 
‘© A +. N and A—N ftand to B in relations nearer to that of 
equality, than by any given or affigned magnitude of the fame 
kind.” Again, in page 8, in which the ufe of the Calculus 
is exemplified, lines indefinitely near to one another are ufed 
in order to afcertain the proportions of the antecedentals of the 
abfciffa and ordinate of a curve, to the antecedental of the 
curve itfelf, without any regard to their prime or ultimate ra- 
tios. In thefe two refpeéts, therefore, the method before us 
is not {tridtly accurate ; and this want of corre€tnefs is occa- 
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fioned by giving up the fuppofition of magnitudes being ge. 
nerated by an uninterrupted motion, and by not attending to 
the rate of increafe at any period of the genefis. From thefe 
confiderations, and from refleing that the idea of velocity 
mu(t be introduced in the molt important branches of mathe. 
matical philofophy, we freely declare thar we prefer the Doc- 
trine of Fluxions to the Antecedental Calculus: nor can we 
coincide with Mr. G. in his perfuafion, where he fays, « I am 

rfectly fatisfied, that had this great man (Sir Jfaac Newton) 
difcovered the pollibility of inveftigating a general geometrical 
method of reafoning, without introducing the ideas of motion 
and time applicable to every purpofe, to which his Do@trines 
of Fluxions, and prime and ultimate ratios, can be applied, 
he would have greatly preferred it, fince time and motion 
have no natural or infeparable conne€tion with pure mathema- 
tics.” 

Befides the Antecedental Calculus, Mr. Glenie’s prefent 
publication contains the principles of Increments, and alfo of 
the meafures of ratios, deduced from his Do@trine of Univer- 
fal Comparifon. The conftructions of the problems conclud- 
ing the whole, are very curious, and open a new field of en- 
tertainment to thofe who delight in this kind of mathematical 
exercife, 
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Art. XIV. Effays on the Praétice of Midwifery, in naturat 
and dificult Labours. By William Qfborn, M.D. Lon- 
don. Svo. 7s. 6d. Boards. Cadell. 


N opening this volume, the firft thing that attraéts the 

attention, is the fplendid and elegant form in which it is 
printed, which confiderably enhances the price, and makes it, 
in fome degree, unfit for what the author feems to have in- 
tended it, an afliftant to the pra@titioner and the ftudents. 
This circumftance might have pafled unnoticed, if, from the 
appearance of fome late publications, there did not feem rea- 
fon to fear, that this elegant and expenfive f{tyle of printing 
will foon become fo general and fafhionable, as to preclude 
all but the wealthy trom becoming purchafers. It is not, 
however, the principle that is objeétionable, but the applica- 
tion of it. For this ornamental printing may be not only al- 
Yowable, but commendable, in books of polite literature or 
amufement, as it tends to the improvement of an art of the 
utinoft importance and value to the community. It may alfo 
be employed, with propricty, in the republication of old and 
valuable 
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valuable authors, as it is at once a proper homage to deceafed 
genius, and a fpur to the prefent; at once improves taite, 
and encourages commerce. But it feems by no means proper 
to be adopted in books intended to convey practical precepts, 
and particularly thofe written to improve the practice of phy- 
fic; the profeffurs of which are fo numerous, and many of 
them in fuch moderate circumitances, that it is extremely dif- 
ficult for them to purchafe an aflortment of the moft neceflar 
works ; as it is well known, that the books publithed on the 
art ef phyfic alone, would form a library larger than falls 
within the compafs of a moderate fortune to acquire. 

If thefe {tritures fhall be admitted to be jult, in a general 
view, the force of them will be increafed in the prefent 
inftance, by confidering, that more than twe-thirds of the vo- 
lume before us confilts of a * republication of the author's 
eflay on Laborious Parturition, and his account of the opera- 
tion for dividing the fymphyfis pubis, written in the year 
1783. A work which, however ufeful it might have been 
ten years ago, when the operation enjoyed fome little repu- 
tation, feems at this time, when it is {carcely named, entirely 
unneceilary, 

This improper enlargement of the volumte, militates alfo 
ftrongly again{ft the intention of the author, which appears to 
have been principally, if not folely, the putting a ftop to the 
ufe of the veétis, or lever, in midwifery ; which he feems to 
fear from the recommendation of fome late writers, particu- 
larly of Dr. Denman, is in danger of becoming general t.— 
“ As more than twelve hundred of the prefent practitioners 
“in midwifery,” he fays, ‘* have done me the honour of 
‘* attending my lectures, I truft (confidering the effect the 
‘* teacher's opinion will probably have upon the fcholar) that 
‘‘ it will appear to my readers to be of fome confequence, even 
**to the public, that the doétrine which is to influence the 
* conduct, if not a€tually to direét the practice, of fo man 
‘* profefional men, on an important and interefting fubjedct, 
‘* thould be irrefragably eftablifhed.” But as it is to be pre- 
fumed, that a great majority of thefe twelve hundred praéti- 
tioners, for we fuppofe the calculation to be accurate, are 
gentlemen refident in villages, and many of them at a great 
diftance from the metropolis, where bulky and _ expentive 
publications feldom arrive, the author feemed, confiftently with 
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* It is proper to obferve, that no notice of its confifting principally 
of effays formerly publifhed, is given in the title, which differs from 
the old one, 

+ Preface to the Effays, P. 105 
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his defign, to have been, in an efpecial manner, called upon 
to comprife his work, containing fuch important and necetfary 
knowledge, in a {mall compas, inorder to make it of as ge- 
neral and univerfal circulation as poflible. 

The author will, we hope, excufe the freedom of thefe re- 
marks, intended to prevent the growth of a- practice, which, 
in time, by locking up, in a degree, the fources of improve- 
ment, may prove a bar to the advancement of medical 
knowledge. 

It is by no means our intention to examine intothe merit of 
the whole of the publication before us; the greater part of it 
being upon a fubject long become obfolete, would afford little 
entertainment or inftru€tion to our readers. We fhall, there- 
fore, confine ourfelves to that part which treats of the com- 
parative merit of the forceps and lever. 

The author feems exceedingly concerned, that Dr. Den- 
man, after having for many years ufed and recommended the 
forceps, fhould at length give a decided preference to the lever. 
*¢ J was altonithed,” he fays, ‘* becaufe this declaration was a 
«« direét dereliction of the opinion he formerly held, of the 
«* doctrine he had always taught, and the praétice he had fol- 
** lowed for thirty years,” &c. Butas the author mult know 
that there are many other practitioners in London, in the fame 
predicament with Dr. Denman, and who either ufe the for- 
ceps or lever, mdifcriminately, or who, after having ufed the 
forceps exclufively for many years, have relinquithed them al- 
together for the lever, one would have imagined, this fac& 
would have excited very different fentiments from mere atto- 
nifhment, and that it would have led him: to doubt the folidity 
of his opinion, and induced him to try the inftrument at 
leaft, before he pafled a definitive fentence upon it. The ob- 
vious reafon why the lever feems every where gradually fu- 
perfeding the ufe of the forceps, is the fimplicity of the form 
of the inftrument, and the facility with which it may be intro- 
duced. But thefe properties our author thinks, render it unfit for 
general ufe, as practitioners may thence be tempted fometimes 
to have recourfe to inftruments unneceflarily. This, without 
doubt, would be an evil. But if there are practitioners, who 
prefer their own eafe and convenience to the fafety of their pa- 
tients, we are afraid they would not be deterred from their 
purpofe by banifhing the ‘lever, as they would probably endea- 
vour to obtain their end by means of the more difficult in- 
itrument the forceps. Befides, it does not feem very reafon- 
able or equitable, to profcribe an in{trument of great acknow- 
ledged utility, left fome fuch practi tioners fhould ufe it im- 
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That the forceps is an inftrument, requiring the greateft 
nicety in its ftructure and form, and very difficult in its 
application, is evident from the numerous changes it has 
undergone, and the reftri€tions and regulations prefcribed for 
its ufe: and that it has not yet acquired fuch a degree 
of perfection, as to adapt it to all the variety of cafes and 
fituations in which the lever may be ufed with advantage, 
feems probable, from the difpute ftill fubfilting among its 
avowed patrons, relative to the form that would be leaft mif- 
chievous, or moft generally ufeful. ‘* At the fame time,” our 
author fays, ‘* as every inftrument of this kind is not equally 
* good, it is obvious that its excellence muft very much de- 
‘pend upon the accuracy of its form and fize in length and 
“ breadth, fo as to be belt adapted to the complex thape of 
« the mother’s pelvis, and the child’s head.” And, in another 
place, ‘* great nicety is requifite both in the fhape and fize of 
« the inftrument, that it may be fafely and efficacioufly adapted 
“to the complicated form of the head, the pelvis, and the 
“vagina.” If the author had been writing profefledly to fhow 
the defects of the forceps, and the impoffibility of its ever 
becoming fo generally ufeful as the lever, he could not have 
brought an argument more direé&tly in point. For if it is 
necetfary that the forceps fhould be fo fathioned, and of fuch a 
fize, as exactly to correfpond with the fhape and fize of the 
pelvis, and of the head of the child, it is evident that no one 
pair of forceps, however exquifitely’ made, can poffibly fuit 
all perfons, as the fize and fhape of the pelvis is dependent 
upon, and as various as the ftatures and fizes of woman. 
But the author, overlooking this confequence, feems to think 
that he has obtained this defideratum, and given his forceps a 
degree of perfection that no others can boait. ‘* To anfwer 
‘‘thefe purpofes,” he fays, ** an improved pair of forceps is 
‘recommended. After innumerable alteratigns, made in the 
“form, during the progrefs of a century, by different perfons, 
‘I adopted in iny inftrument the outline of Monfieur Levret’s 
‘« blade, with however fome confiderable variations in length, 
“‘ thicknefs, curvature, &c. by which, I think, at leaft the 
‘“‘ imperfections, both of the f{traight and other curved forceps, 
are corrected. ‘To fave time and trouble; and to convey a 
‘‘ perfect idea of the inftrument I would recommend, in 
‘ preference to all others, the annexed plate is added, which 
“isan exact delineation of one blade; and the in{trument 
‘* may be had, according to my exact directions, either of Mr. 
* Savigny, in Pall-Mall, or of Mr. Carfbery, in Great Wind- 
*‘mill-Street.” But, however perfect our author may ima- 
giue his inflrument to be, Mr. Rawlins, an ingenious furgeon 
at 
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at Oxford; ina late publication on the fubjeét, an accotnt of 
which will probably appear in our next number, after a 
candid and minute inveftigation of its properties, gives 
the following as his opinion: “I cannot but think, that 
** every practitioner, after impartially confidering the ftruc- 
** ture of Dr. Ofborn’s double, or rather triple curved forceps, 
** and comparing it attentively with the fhape of the child’s 
«* head, and mechanifm of the female pelvis, and careful! 
«* examining the different circumftances attendant on fuch la. 
«* bours, will very candidly confefs, that the double-curved for- 
** ceps is not more fafe, preferable, and effeétual, than the 
** fingle-curved forceps ; nay, I rather believe, that they will 
«* decidedly determine that the double-curved forceps is not fo 
«* effe€tual, fafe, nor fo well adapted for the delivery of women 
««in fuch cafes of retarded labour, as the fingle-curved for- 
** ceps is ;” and a little farther on, *‘ in the hands of the in- 
«* expert, unthinking, and hafty pra€titicner, the double-curved 
*«* forceps will certainly do much mifchief.” 

On this opinion, we heartily join Mr. Rawlins ; and al- 
though we are fenfible, that in the hands of prudent and ex- 
perienced practitioners, any form of forceps may be ufed with 
fafety and advantage ; yet we cannot help ferioufly recom- 
mending to profeffors and teachers of Midwifery, to warn their 
pupils not to ufe any other forceps than the fhort ftraight ones 
of Smellic: all others, in our opinion, being likely to do much 
mifchief, unlefs ufed with the greateft fkill and addrefs ; and 
when the head of the child lies out of the reach of the fhort 
forceps, to have .recourfe to the fimple veéctis or lever, as infi- 
nitely more gentle, fafe, and eafy in its operation, than any 
forceps that has yet been invented. On which account the 
public are indebted to Dr. Denman, and the other gentlemen 
mentioned by our author, for their endeavours to make that 
inftrument more generally known. 

In this volume there is an ingenious account of the mecha- 
nifm of labour, with the method of conducting a natural or 
laborious birth ; but as this article is already pretty extenfive, 
we fhall refer the reader, for the author’s opinion upon thofe. 
fubjects, to the work itfelf, 
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Art. XV. A Sermon, present at a General Ordination, held 
in the Cathedral Church of Hereford, on Trinity Sunday, 1793. 
By Adam John Walker, 4. 8. Vicar Choral. Publifhed at 
the Requeft of the Lord Bifhop of Hereford. 4to. 1s. Heres 
ferd; and Robfon, &c. London. 


TH IS is an excellent fermon, fuitable to and worthy of the 
occafion on which it was delivered. The mind of 2 
Critic is refrefhed and re-invigorated, when it is exercifed 
upon fuch performances as this. 

The text is, 1 Tim. iv. 7.—** Exercife thyfelf unto God- 
linefs.” The preacher having, in an able and fatisfaCtory 
manner, analyfed the context, thus proceeds: ‘*—The Godli- 
nefs to which we are admonifhed by the text, means, as it 
does generally in fcripture, the whole compafs and extent of 
human duty ; founded in that great principle, that fuch habits 
and difpofitions, wrought into our lite, are indifpenfible proofs 
of our obedience to the divine will, which is univerfally pure, 
and wife, and good: and in correfpondence to which alone, 
our perfection and happinefs can be found: not in a belief 
feparated from practice, however right; not in external 
acts of religion, however proper; not in the cultivation of 
particular virtues, negleCting others: but in the love and prac- 
tice of all good, and the avoiding of all evil: for this only is 
Godlinefs, or a fuitable and fincere homage to the attributes 
of the Deity.” 

We can proceed but a little way further, before we find 
ourfelves compelled to make another, and that a long extra. 
But it will recommend the difcourfe better than the pane- 
gyrics of any Critic : ** Take the moft general, the faireft, 
and moft advantageous view—lofing fight for a moment of 
this guiding, animating, confoling principle of religton—and 
what is virtue, and life, and man ? a hope only of this world, 
this fhort, and variable, and precarious ftate of exiftence: 
its fole and ultimate obje@, fuch good as can be procured for 
frail and imperfe&t beings in fuch a {tate ; and the-clofe of alt 
exertions and attainments, of all happinefs and profpeéts, of 
all duties, relations, and exiftence,—the inevitable Grave... 
Be it admitted, that even thus, virtue would be {till our duty, 
our intereft, and really our all; that juftice, benevolence, a 
command over our paflions, the exercife of our faculties to 
ends the moft generally beneficial, and molt becoming of rati- 
onal and focial beings, would be {till effentially requifite : 
fince their principles are neceflarily derived trom our nature ; as 
beings poflefling intelle&t, and dependent on fociety :—Let it 
be allowed, (I fay) that this muft remain true in its oe ast 
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209. A Narrative of the Sufferings of Fames Briftow. 


and degree, if we are beings of an hour, inftead of heirs of 
eternity ; if we look to the earth only inftead of the heaven 
of heavens for our portion ; if the judgment of men, and of 
our own erring hearts were the fole criterion, and the inter- 
rupted improvements of mortality fleeting to its end, the mea- 
fure of all the excellence we fhould ever attain:... But when we 
refer our principles, our hopes, the motives and the confe- 
quences of our conduét, to an interminable exiftence ; to a 
perfeclibility for ever improving ; when we contemplate the 
infinite perfection of the Deity, as the fource, the end, the 
perfect ftandard to which our thoughts and a@tions are to be 
continually referred, is it not manifeit that virtue, thus exalted 
into godlinefs, or true religion, is become a principle infi- 
nitcly fuperior in its motives, extent, rule, efficacy, and refult? 
as much fuperior, as endlefs duration to the fpan of human 
life, and the unimaginable combinations of progreflive good, 
through the ages of eternity, to the uncertain, mixed, and 
evanefcent advantages of this infancy of our being.” 

Having thus contemplated the exercife of Godlinefs, as what 
it is univerfally and at all times, the preacher next confiders 
what it is to us in this age, and in our prefent circumftances, 
compared with what it was to the firft teachers of Chriftianity, 
and particularly to St. Paul himfelf. We thall not fubjoin 
any further extracts : and few readers, we apprehend, will 
find their curiofity fatisfied by fo finall a fpecimen ; but hav- 
ing been tempted to give fo much of it as extends our account 
beyond the length we ufually aflign to fimilar publications, 
we are not dilpleafed to bring it forward into this place, as @ 
diitinction of which it is by no means undeferving. 
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Art. XVI. A Narrative of the Sufferings of Fames Briftow, 
belonging to the Bengal Artillery, during Jen Years Captivity 
with Hyder Ally and Tippoo Saheb. Small 8vo. 3s. Calcutta. 
—RKe-printed for Murray, London, Second Edition. 


NOFEWITHSTANDING the depreffion of Tippoo, by 

the brilliant fucceiles of the Britith arms, and the folemn 
engagements into which he entered to reftore every European 
prifoner, it is {till to be feared that many of our unfortunate 
countrymen are yet languifhing, in the crueleft captivity, 
among the forts and faftnefles which yet remain to him, This 
before us is a plain and {imple narrative of ten years fufter- 
ings under the tyrant, and carries with it every appearance of 
authenticity and truth. James Briftow was taken prifoner by a 
party of Hyder Ally’s horfe in an excurfion near Pandicherry. 
It 
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tt was the invariable fyftem of that extraordinary man, and 
of his fucceffor alfo, to endeavour, by every pollible me- 
thod of feverity and alternate kindnefs, to prevail on Euro- 
eans to enter into their fervice. If this did not fucceed, 
which probably in many inftances it did, the prifoners were 
hurried to fome fort, kept in chains, and.compelled to fuch la- 
bour as their abilities fuited. Briftow refitted, as it appears 
from his narrative, every feduétive and violent meafure which 
was employed to induce him to enter into the tyrant’s views. 
He was accordingly conveyed, with many more of his coun- 
trymen, to Seringapatam. © There it feems they were circum- 
cifed, and compelled to obferve the rites of the Mahometan 
religion. 

In the fecond chapter of his book, Mr. Briftow, or rather 
his compiler, makes a digreflion to relate the melancholy cap 
ture of Colonel Braithwaite’s detachment, the death of Hyder 
Ally, and the murder of General Matthews. This latter fact 
is related on the authority of two of the General’s European 
fervants, and there feems little reafon to doubt that he was 
really the victim of Tippoo’s fhamelefs breach of faith, and fa- 
vage cruelty, 

_ nem Seringapatam Briftow was removed to Myfore, and 
thence to the Hill forts. The marriage of Tippoo’s eldeft 
fon is related, with various circumf{tances of Tippoo’s into- 
lerance towards his Hindoo fubjects, and expeditions againft the 
tributaries of the Nizam. Thefe obfervations, and the re- 
cital which occurs in the third chapter, the reader, when he 
remembers that Briftow was a common foldier, will naturally 
afcribe to the induftry of the compiler, in arranging taéts 
very notorious in the Eaft, but ftill objects of curiofity in 
urope. 

In his fourth chapter, the narrator defcribes Seringapatam, 
and relates the efcape of Briftow. After various dangers from 
famine, from tigers, and from Tippoo’s troops, he was fortu- 
nate enough to fall in with a detachment of the Maratta 
forces, by whofe means he came under the protection of 
Captain Reid, and was conveyed to Fort William, after a 
captivity of ten years.—The following account of Briitow’s 
rencontre with tigers will ferve as a f{pecimen of the ftyle of 
the narrative. 


** The following morning 1 was fortunate enough to fall in with 
a parcel of trees bearing a ae much refembling in colour, fhape, 
and fize, our flows; knowing this fruit to be very wholefome, I 
devoured as many as I was able to eat on the fpot, and afterwards 
gathered as many more as I could carry away, being determined to 
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referve the cakes which I had received from the hofpitable Ker. 


warees for a laf refource. 

“* I continued to travel in a northerly dire€tion, as much as pof- 
fible amongft the woods, until the eighth in the evening, wher 
coming to a plain which I muft unavoidably pafs, I all at once per- 
ceived, to my unfpeakable terror, two tygers * not above 100 paces 
from me, coming right acrofs the plain: it was the firft time in 
my life that I had ever {cen thefe animals alive : I faw them ap- 
proach without lofing my prefence of mind ; but they feemed not to 
notice me until the inftant they were oppofite to me, when, to my 

reat fatisfa¢tion, they turned away with their tails between their 
ear and in a long crot difappeared. It will eafily be believed 
that I was in no hurry to follow or overtake them, but fuffered 


them to get entirely out of fight before 1 proceeded. I am, how- - 


ever, from this adventure, led to give fome credit to the reported 
pufillanimity of the tyger, who, it is faid, will feldom attack a 
perfon, unlefs by furprize, or a fudden leap, hike that of a cat at a 
moufe, which he will not refume if he miffes his aim; and 1 cannot 
avoid believing, (2s it flatters my vanity) that thefe two were 
actually afraia of me, which, could [ convey the appearance I made 
at the time in an exact drawing, might produce lefs wonder.” 


The fubftance of the narrative, as it relates to Briftow’s 
treatment by Tippoo, his adventures and final efcape, we have 
every reafon to fuppofe to be genuine, and the compiler has 
our thanks for what he has done. We muft beg leave, how- 
ever, to exprefs our difapprobation of a kind of fraud, now 
becoming too common, and which appears on the face of this 
publication. [tis called a fecond edition. But as there does 
not appear the fmalleft alteration or improvement in any part 
of the book, the ttle page excepted, we muft infer that there 
has been a fecond edition of this part only. 





* This fpelling is obfolete, and injudiciaus. 
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BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


POETRY. 


Art. 17. Au Addrefs in Verfe to the Author of the Poetical and Philof- 
phical Effay on the French Revolution. gto. 18, 6d. Owen. 


This is an addrefs to the Hibernian wit and orator Mr. Courtenay, 
and is certainly written with much vigour. That the author alfo is 
no mean poet, will eafily appear from the following lines : 


I faw Britannia’s fields their wealth difplay, 

In every garb of rural plenty gay : 

I faw her looms the work inceffant ply, 

To every breeze I faw her canvas fly ; 

I heard where’er the web its texture fpread, 
Where’er her decks the wave-worn feamen tread, 
Where’er her finewy peafants turn the foil, 

The fong of freedom cheer the hour of toil : 

I felt the impartial arm of equal law 

Proteét the meaneft, and the proudeft awe. 


This was the fcene which the poet in rapture contemplated, when 
being touched by Mr. Courtenay’s ‘* Torpedo ftrain,” a very dif- 
ferent picture was prefented 

At once its fairy fcenes of pleafure fade, 
And darknefs fpreads around her midnight fhade. 


The mufe was compelled to fee the Democratic throng, 


Difpenfing equal right, with pois’nous breath, 
To plunder, famige, mifery, and death. 


There are fome very {trong and beautiful lines in this ppm which 


fhow the author to be qualified for undertakings of far greater 
importance, 


Art. 18. Poverty Triumphant ; a Poem : written afer the Peace o 
1763, by Thomas Roftarreck, a Marine, Verfified and enlarged 
another Hand. CantolI, 4to, 15. 6d. Fox. 


In plain terms, this is not the poem which was written by Thomas 
Roftarreck, but a very different one built upon it. ‘The original was 
a rude ballad, this is in heroic couplets, Had the poem been written 
for the fupport of the old Marine, who is the fubject of it, we thould 
very ftrongly have praifed it as a charitable effort, executed with no 
mean degree of ability. But as Roftarreck, who was old in 1763, 
muit, we prefume, long ago have reached the end of his forrows, and 
this comes before us as a work of fancy built on fact, we muft fay that 
fome degree of polith is ftill wanting to give it rank as a regular poem. 
Neverthelefs there are in it proofs ot poetical talents, and yet more of a 
tecling heart. ‘The truth of the former affertion will be feen in the 
following lines ; of the latter, throughout the poem, 
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That Time, tho’ bald behind, each mortal might 
Seize on his forelock in his pafling flight, 
The fons of prudence mightily contend, 

And ‘intereft minded) prove a certain friend, 
Jo this, tho’ moft refute to difagree, 

No rule, alas! is from exception free. 

This fubtle thief, whom men attempt in vain 
Slow pac’d, or quick, to urge, or to reftrain, 
Did ne’er thro’ chance, petition, or demand, 
His forelock tender to my eye, or hand ; 
The fhadow feen alone, my anxious mind 
Fed by delufion, 1 but grafp’d the wind. 


We wifh the author had not ftumbled upon the word evitate, which 
is not Englifh, nor /aé/itence, which, thus accented, is not to be knowa 
as fuch. 


NOVEL. 


Art.19. The Life and Adventures of the Chevalier de Faublas, in- 
cluding a Variety of Anecdotes relative to the prefent King of Poland. 
In Four Volumes, tranflated from the French. 12m0. 14s. Faulder, 


Accident threw the original of this publication in our way ; and 
our hope was, that it would never be tranflated. It has been tranf- 
lated, and our prefent hope is, that it never will be read. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 20. Dumourier unmafked ; or, an Account of the Life and Ad- 
wentures of the Hero of ‘femappe. By M. de Viette, a French 
Oficer. 8vo. 106 pp. 3s. Owen. 


According to this account, by a perfon who profeffes to have 
- ferved with the hero of it, and to know him intimately, his charac- 
ter is by no means refpectable. ‘The prominent features of it are 
intrigue, falfehood, ingratitude to his beft benefactor the D. of 
Harcourt, and to the King, fecret connexion with the Orlean’s party 
while profefledly in the king’s fervice, difhonefty, &c. In fome in- 
ftances, even a deficiency of courage is infinuated, which charge 
feems to have been fufficiently refuted, by his actions in the war of 
1792. He was born in 1737 at Cambray, which was the birth- 
pee alfo of Santerre. The writer of this account is evidently very 

oftile to Dumourier, for which fome allowance fhould perhaps be 
made. Many trivial charges are mixed with thofe that are of im- 
portance. ‘lhe tract was probably written originally in French. 
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L AW. 


Art. 21. The Triat of William Frend, M. A. and Fellow of Fefus 
College, Cambridge, in the Vice Chancelior’s Court, for writing and 
publijbing a Pamphlet, intitied Peace and Union recommended to the 
Affociated Bodies of Republicans and Anti-Republicans. By Fobn 
Beverly, M. A. and Proctor of the Vice Chancellor's Court. 8v0. 
Deighton. 


There is nothing interefting in this trial, except to the curiofity 
that may have been raifed by previous converfation on it. The 
pamphlet, which gave occafion to it, was contemptible: and a great 
part of the trial is taken up in proving, what out of the court no 
one doubted ; and what, in it, no other perfon would have denied, 
that Mr. F. was the author of it. If this gentlemen has read his 
own defence fince the event, we think he muft have bluthed at it; 
or we have much mifcalculated the human powers of face. A man 
who attempts to deny what all the world knows to be true; and 
who endeavours to give to his own words a fenfe he knows not to 
belong to them, if he can avoid blufhing afterwards, cannot avoid 
cenfure. Nor do we think the point worth further difcuffion. 


SURGER Y. 


Art. 22 Obfervations om the different Modes of pun@uring the Bladder? 
in Cafes of Retention a Urine ; pointing out the Advantages and Di/- 
advantages of each Mode of operating, under different Circumftances 
and Difjeafes, containing an Anfwer to the following Queftion: “ In 
Cafes of Retention of Urine requiring a Pun&ure of the Bladder; 
what are the Advantages and Difadvantages of the different Modes 
which have been propofed; both as re/pecting the Anatomy of the Parts con- 
cerned in the Operations, and as regarding their more remote Confequences ?”” 
to which is added, an Appendix, containing feveral Pra&ical Obferva- 
tions on fome of the Caufes of Retention of Urine, and on the Ufe of 
Catheters. By Walter Weldon, Surgeon, 8v0. 38. Southampton, 
Baker. London, Dawfon. 


Mr, Weldon, after giving a proper anatomical defcription of the 
parts neceffary to be known in the operation of puntturing the blad- 
der, proceeds to defcribe the different modes of performing it, plac- 
ing the advantages and difadvantages of each in a tair point of 
view ; from which it appears, that the operation by the anus is the 
moft eligible, unlefs when there is danger of wounding di/ea/ed parts. 
We know that this method has lately been pra¢tifed with fuccefs, and 
with lefs difagreeable confequences than generally attends the other 
modes of operation, and we may add too with much lefs pain to the 
patient. 

The difcovery of this mode of operating is but of modern date, 
If we are not miftaken, it was firft recommended, not many years 
ago, in a pamphlet publifhed by the late Mr. Reid, of Chelfea, hav- 
ing been communicated to him by a French furgeon; but like many 
other difcoverjes it has had its prejudices to combat, for we find a 
furgical 
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furgical writer of the prefent day condemning it in the moft ex. 

$ terms *, Whereas, on the contrary, we may venture to fay, that 

y attending to the dire¢tions laid down by Mr. W, the operation 

may be performed in this way by any furgeon, moderately tkilled in 
anatomy, with great fafety. 

Mr. W. adds an appendix, containing Praftical Obfervations, &c, 
and on the ufe of Catheters, which well deferve the attention of 
medical practitioners. 

POLITICS. 


Arr. 23. Letter from Gerard Noel Edwards, Efy. M. P. to the Secre- 
ay of the New Town Society of the Friends of the People, in anfrwer 
to his Letter, inclofing, by Order of the Society, the Refalutions agreed 
w : at their Meeting. Edinburgh, Dec. 31, 1792+ 8v0, 64d, 

rett. 


This is a very temperate letter from a gentleman, who, though not 
hoftile to a reform in parliament, does not choofe to pledge himfelf 
to the meafure before he knows the whole extent and bearing of it, 
Mr. Edwards thinks minifters to be cenfured rather for the former part 
of their conduct, which.in his apprehenfion led to war, than in their 
Jatter acts, which neceffarily refulted from its nearer approach. 


ART. 24. The prefent State of the Britifo Conflitution, deduced Srom 
Fa&s. By an Old Whig. 8vo, 1s. Jordan, 


This gentleman has been very ingenious in feleéting every thing 
which looks like defect in our conftitution, and prefent fyftem of go- 
vernment ; at the fame time he has not been very candid in pointin 
out the various remedies which exift for many of thefe sostanal 
grievances. But thus it muft ever be, when writers are determined ta 
contemplate only one fide of a picture. 


Art. 25. The Advantages of a National Obfervance of Divine and 
Human Laws, A Dijccurfe in Defence of our admirable Conftitution. 


By a Country Poft-Mafier: &c. 8vo. 6d. Buth, Lpfwich. 
Deighton, London. ‘ 


A fenfible difcourfe, breathing a fpirit of loyalty, and calculated 
to fecure peace among men, 


Arr. 26. 4 Letter to Dr. Priefley, in Anfawer to the Appendix ( No. 19; 
Page 197) of bis late Publication, entitled An Appeal to the Public 
on the Subje® of the Riots in Birmingham. Part the Ila Ta 
avhich is added, a Sermon, by Robert Foley, M. A. of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and Refor of Old Swinford, Worcefterfoire. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
Rivingtons. 


A full and able defence of the feoffees of the hofpital of Stour- 
bridge, and the managers of the Sunday Schools, at Old Swinford, 
againit the charges which Dr. Prieftley has broaght againft them, 


—— cee 
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fipported by vague and hearfay evidence. Mr. Foley fupports his 
aflertions by faéts. His letter is clear, firm, and manly ; occafio- 
nally befprinkled with the pungent, but attic falt of controverfy. 
He openly avows his attachment to the church of England, and 
charges the Diffenters with the fpirit of profelytifm re(peéting the 
children of the Sunday Schools in that parifh : on which account, he 
has publifhed a charity fermon on that occafion, which gave much 
offence. The fermon was not intended to be printed. It is a plain 
ftatement of the progrefs of the fe te with the necefficy of cha- 
rity, and Sunday Schools ; towards the conclufion, are juft remarks 
on the Birmingham Riots which had lately happened in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

We cannot but exprefs our fincere pleafure at hearing of the great 
progrefs which the Sunday Schools have made in that neighbour- 
hood, where they were fo much wanted. 


Art.27. An Addrefs delivered at a Meeting of the Magiftrates, 
Clergy, Mercharts, and other Inhabitants of Wifbech, and its Neigh- 
bourbood, on Wednejday, Dee. 19, 1792, by Oglethorpe Wainman, 
M. D. eee at the unanimous Defire of the Meeting. 8v0. 6d. 
Witbech. 


A fenfible and feafonable addrefs, delivered at the time of the 
general alarm, exhorting all claffes of men to union and loyalty, as 
the only means to fave their country. 


Art. 28. Profpe&s on the War, and Paper Currency, By Thomas 
Paine, Se. Se. 8vo. 28. Ridgway. 


This is an old publication, vamped up to anfwer a temporary 
purpofe. It falls no further within our province than to fay, that 
a pamphlet neither forcible from its expreflion, nor interefting from 
its argument, has been reprinted. 


Art. 29. A/fbort Treatife on the dreadful Tendency of Levelling Prine 
ciples. By the Hon. Fobn Somers Cocks, M. P. 8vo. 18. Faulder. 


The reader, who has neither the leifure nor inclination to enter fe- 
tioufly and minutely into the fubtleties of political inveftigations, will 
find in this fenfible publication fome of the beft and ftrongeft argu- 
ments againft the mifchievous follies of Gallic principles. The doc; 
trine of equality is the principal {ubjeét of animadverfion ; and as 
this is moft likely to be perverted by ignorance and vice to the wort 
of purpofes, this eflay may be properly recommended, and will not 
fail to produce a falutary effect, 


Arr. 30. An Appeal to Men againft? Paine’s Rights of Man: in Tawo 
Parts, By William Lewelyn, Diffenting Minifler at Leominfler. 
Price 18. each Part, vo, Harris, Leominfler; and Evans, 
London. 


It has long become needlefs. to multiply anfwers to this notorious 
work of Thomas Paine; which, after all the efforts of incendiaries, 
wo 
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to fix our affections upon it, as the offspring of political wifdom and 
virtue; is already finking faft into a contempt even more fatal than 
deteftation. In truth, nothing can be lefs congenial to the temper and 
feelings of Englifhmen in general, than the two great’ charatteriftics 
of that work, Malevolence and Impudence. However, as long as 
fuch a noxious drug continued to be vended among the people, fo 
long it became good citizens to warn them of its baneful qualities, 
And this warning was properly adapted to the feveral claffes in fociety 
to which it was addretied, 

In this Appeal (or rather Sermon) the author addreffes himfelf to 
«¢ his own people ;” who feem to be a congregation of the labour- 
ing clafs, We do not find, and indeed the author difclaims, “ a 
judicious arrangement of ideas, with clofe and fteady reafoning; but 
the fimple ideas that naturally dropped themfelves in his way, as he 
was purfuing a few common reflections on the fubject.” But we find 
a confiderable portion of farcaftic fhrewdnefs, fometimes bordering 
upon invective, efpecially when Thomas Paine comes direétly in the 
way. ‘The author's diflike of the Americans is exceflive, Part IId. 
p.124. ‘The illuftrations, from p. 45 to 50, and 73, 74, Part Ift. 
and, in many other places, have a confiderable fhare of drollery. 
There is a fhow of Hebrew, Greck, and Latin learning; but it ex- 
tends litle further than to the etymology of names and titles. The 
ftyle is ftrong; but inelegant, antiquated, and incorrect. ~The many 
and grofs errors of the prefs are a difcredit to it. 


DIVINITY. 


Art. 31. 4 foort Way to Truth, or the Chriftian Do&rine of a Trinity 
in Unity, illufirated and confirmed from an Analog y in the Natural 
Creation. 4t0. 18. Rivington. 

‘The three powers of nature are, Air, Fire, and Light. Thefe three 
powers, fays the author, are applied in fcripture to the three perfons 
of the divine nature. God is fire, God is light, God is fpirit. 
Thefe three agents alfo fupport the life of man; and this analogy, if 
further purfued, will explain the moft ancient idolatry of the heathen 
world, who adored fire, light and air, the f{criptura! emblems. ‘There 
are three facuities of the mind; underflanding, will and memory, 
all feparate in their fun¢tions, yet the mind in which they are found 
is one. The writer concludes his analogy with obfervations on the 
triangle, which is an old idea. ‘Though we do not in all points ac- 
cede to tle opinions of this author, we can fairly give our general 
teitimony to his good fenfe and good intentions, 


Art. 32. Dodtrines of the Reformation and of the Church of Eng- 
land; with fees 4 eafy Plan, &c. SvO. Pp- 45- Ritchie. 


Mr. Iirodbelt avows himfelf a preacher of jultification by faith 
alone, abfolute predettination and final perfeverance; and then en- 
deavours to charge thefe dodtrines on the church of England ; but 
in this he fails exactly as Mr. Toplady did in his <‘* Hiftoric 
Proof,’ 
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Proof,” who attempted to_prove that the Lambeth articles were 
the doétrine of the church of England, when the open rejection of 
thofe fabricated articles, by the firft authority in the kingdom, 
proves the very reverie. It is avery weak caufe which muil have 
refuge to fuch fupports. The church of England ftands on her own 
foundation, and feeks not fupport from the narrow and gloomy 
doctrines of high Calvinifm. 

Mr. B. is a warm admirer of a fort of extemporary preaching 
from fhort notes, of which he has given a fpecimen at the end of 
each difcourie, being a fummary of his method of continued pro- 
pofition, p. viii. but from the fpecimens here given we do not diico- 
ver that the extemporaneous method has any advantage in point of 
force, plainnefs, accuracy, or judicious management. Mr. B. would 
certainly condemn in another, the printing only part of a fermon, 
which was handed about in M.S. and which the author never 
intended fhould appear in print. Illiberality on one fide, is no ex- 
cufe for illiberality on the other. 


Art. 33. To the Great and Learned among Chriftians, the bumble 
Petition of a Numver of Poor, Loyal, Unicarned Ubiiftians. Toge- 
ther with plain Queftions, flated for dire@ and unequivocal Anfwert, 
to Fofeph Pricfley, LL.D. F.R.S. and other the Champions of what 
they call Reformation. The whole intended to reprefent thee Innova- 
tors to public View in their true Colours, and to fhew that Attachment 
to the Chriftian Religion, as recorded in the facred Scriptures, is the 
beft Prefervative to the Peace of the State, and the Welfare of Man- 
kind, 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 


This tra& is written in the character of plain and unlearned Chrif, 
tians, both of the eftablifhed and diffenting church, with a defire to 
make thofe fectaries, who perfift in bearing the name of Chriftians, 
without retaining the faith, unveil themfelves ; by urging them to 
give explicit anfwers to certain queries on the fubjects of the infpi- 
ration of Scripture, the divinity of Chrift, the doétrine of Atone- 
ment, the ftate of the Dead, the exiftence of Satan and other de- 
vils, the doétrines of the Gofpel on the fubje&t of Government, and 
other important points. It contains a confiderable proportion of 
fenfible and ftrong remarks on thefe topics, as well as very appofite 
citations from fcripture. In one inftance, ridicule is very effectually 
employed ; which is, in exhibiting the imaginable confequence of 
Dr. Prieftley’s fuppofition, that “* the longeft liver will have the beft 
news to carry” to Dr. Price, though, according to his doétrine, all 
are to awake together at one moment, 


Ant. 34. The Importance. of Sunday Schools at the prefent C tsa 
vith a foort Addrefi to the Prelates and Clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land, earneftly recommending farther Exertions to make them more ge- 
neral, By a Member of the Society for promoting Chriflian Knowledge. 
8vo. 6d. Briftow, Canterbury; Law, London. 


Thofe perfons who favour the inftitution of Sunday Schools, will 
be flrongly confirmed in their approbation of them, by this ra 
Addrefs ; 
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Addrefs: and they who fancy that the inconveniencies outweigh 
the benefits of them, will here find good teafons for acceding to the 
oppofite opinion, at leaft in the prefent late of things, in this and a 
neighbouring country. 

The intelligence communicated in the following note, will impart 
a lively fatisfaction to every one, who obferves the progrefs of the 
Chrittian religion in civilizing the world: ** The fagacious Emprefs 
of Roflia is faid to have been fo thoroughly convinced of the utility 
of Sunday Schools, confidered in a political light, that fhe has in- 
vited the benevolent projector of them, with liberal offers, to come 
and fuperintend their eftablifhment throughont her vaft Empire.” 

We could with to ftrike out what is faid of Dr, Prieitley, at p. 19. 
and what is faid of ‘* a Deanery, a Prebend, and a Mitre,” at p. 285 


SERMONS. 


Art. 35- The Happine/s of Man. At St. Fobn’s Chapel, Bedford- 
Row, London, on Sunday, May 12, 1793. By William Feffe, Miniter 
and Leclurer of Wt Bromwich, Staffordjbire. 8vo. 6d. Baldwin. 


This is one of the many difcourfes we mect with, that are lefs 
adapted to the prefs than to the pulpit. It is unexceptionable, and 
even commendable: but it is not remarkable, either as a picce of 
oratory, or of reafoning. Neither does any efpecial appofitenefs to 
the prefent times give a propriety to the publication of it. 


Art. 36. The Order of Providence, in refpe& to the afferent Ranks 
and Stations of Men. Two Sermons. By the Rev. Edward Mafon, 
B. A. Vicar of Gringley, and Curate of Blyth, Nottinghamfbire. 400. 
is. Taylor, Retford; Robinfons, London. 


Thefe are plain difcourfes, adapted to «* an audience confifting of 
thofe who are in the lower ranks of life.” ‘They offer rather deful- 
tory effufions, than a fmooth current of ideas and arguments. The 
following is a good reafon for preaching them, whatever it may be for 
publifhing :—** In the agitation and alarm which of late have ge- 
nerally prevailed, the minitters of the gofpel feemed to be particu- 
Sarly called upon to inforce and inculcate the precepts and doctrines 
of their great Majter, and to recommend and promote peace, good 
order, and obedience to the Iaws. On this occafion, the author of 
thefe difcourfes wifhed not to rematn inactive ; but in the difcharge of 
his daty, to employ his endeavours and give an affifting hand.” What 
is faid of King Charles the Firit, at p- 23> 24, appears to us injudi- 
cious and exceptionable. ! 


Arr. 37. Two Sermons, preached at the Affizes for the County of Bed- 
ford, in March aad T: ly, I7Q2- By abn Buchanan, Curate of 
Ravenfione, Bucks. 8vo. 1s. G. Nicol. 


There is much good fenfe, and much ufeful matter, in thefe dif- 
courfes. The firft of them, on Romans xii. 3, 4, and 5, treats of 
the nature, origin, and neceflity of government and the focial union, of 
the 
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the duties thence refalting, of the office and province of the civil magif- 

trate, of the fanctions of law, and of the ftill higher and more effec- 

tual influence of religious principle. In this difcourfe man is very 
perly confidered as dorm in a fort of fociety. 

The fecond difcourfe, on the apoftle’s injunétion to us, ** to live 
peaceably, if it be pofiible, with all men,” Romans xii, 18, treats 
not of crimes, but of lefler injuries, and takes occafion from the 
text, very properly, to confider the duty of avoiding, as far as poffi- 
ble, fuits at law, for mere civil injuries. 

Our author's ftyle certainly is not in general faulty. It is often 
fluent, and it rifes fometimes to a degree of eloquence. We do not, 
however, think the word * joftle,” p. 10, fufficiently dignified to be 
ufed in good writing ; and we think the following fentence, unhappily 
at leaft, and not clearly exprefled, when, in the defcription of “* the 
man who is not peaceable,” it is faid, p. 31, that ** the objeéts which 
fuch adverfaries harafs, are, in genteel, the fame with thofe which 
more hardy violence ftorms,” 


Art. 38. Before the Clergy at the Vifitation held at Lavington, in the 


County of Wilts, June 7, 1793. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, 
L.L.B. Prebendary of Sarum, and Vicar of North Bradley, Wiles 
8vo. 1s, Rivington, 


This author publifhed alfo, in the beginning of this year, a 
fermon ** applicable to the prefent times,” with a view of enforcin 
loyalty, civil obedience, and good order. In his prefent difcourfe, 
publifhed by particular defire, he again fhews himfelf a ftrenuous and 
true friend to the peace and good order of fociety, as well as a con- 
fcientious and upright minifter, in refpect to the principles which he 
lays down, and the courfels which he gives to his brethren. A fen- 
tence which he has quoted from the judicious Hooker, cannot, per- 
haps, be too diligently remembered in the prefent times. ‘* He,’* 
fays this venerable writer, ‘* that goeth about to perfuade a multitude 
that they are not fo well governed as they ought to be, fhall never 
want attentive and favourable hearers.” It mav, we fear, even be 
added further, that he who goes about to perfuade men that th 
ought not to be governed at all, and to teach them to oe the duty 
of religious obedience, which our author very juftly, and ftrongly en- 
forces, and fhall alfo not want attentive hearers, 


Art. 39+ The Reliefof the French Clergy, recommended in a Difcourfe 
delivered at the Church of Cumner, Berks, on Sunday, Fune 2, 1793. 
By George Somers Clarke, B. D, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
gto. 1s, Rivington, London. 


With refpect to the benevolent defign which our author has in view, 
he has been fingularly happy in the choice of his text. From the 
words of Obadiah, the good fteward of king Ahab’s houfehold, 
i Kings xviii. 13, appealing to the fact of his having * hid an hun- 
dred men of the Lord’s prophets, by fifty in a cave, and fed them 
with bread and water, when Jezebel flew the prophets of the Lord,” 
he takes occafion to treat firlt of benevolence in general, and to re- 
commend 
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commend afterwards, from the example of Obadiah, a due attention 
to the diftreffed clergy of France. Ue obferves, however, that « as 
our religion is traafcendently fuperior to his; fo fhould we not follow 
the exai nple of Obadiah, but each of us, to the bet of our ability, go 
beyond it.’ 

Our author’s difcourfe is {cholar-like, and well arranged in point 
of compofition ; and his. language is, in general, neat and elegant. 
We object, however, to the ule of the word * obligated,” for 
obliged, p. 7, alow, colloquial inaccuracy ; and the following part 
at a fentence, p. 13, *‘ in that church, which; if it cannot boaft a 
religion equally pure with our own, we fhould be thankful for the ad- 
vantage, &c.” is either depraved by fome error of the prefs, or has 
wanted the benefit of revifion. 


Anat. 40. A Sermon preached at Oxford Chapel, on Sunday, March 
17, 1793. By the Reverend Robert Lowth, A. M. Prebendary of 
St. Paul's. “gto. 1s. Cadell. 


This is a fplendid Declamatio, on 1 Pet, ii. 16. ** As free, and 
not afing your Liberty for a-cloak of Malictoufnefs.” But on fuch 
fub rgects, in times like the prefent, it is perhaps difficult for any 
writer, who has the faith of a chriftian, or the feelings of a man, 
to avoid being fometimes a declaimer. 

‘The late deeds of the French are thus vigoroufly defcribed : 
** Other crimes appear light, compared to their enormities : for they 
have flain, not with the palliation (if it may be admitted as fuch) of 
anger; but deliberately, and in cold blood, have they butchered de- 
fencel: - thoufands. Inftead of one man, their malice fhould feem 
dire¢ted againft mankind. ‘The end they originally profefled to ob- 
tain, was Liberty. Not content with having, themfelves, acquired 
what they are pleafed fo to call, they infift upon forcing Freedom on 
all the world befides: as a paflport to which, they impofe vaffalage 
in the worft fenfe of the word. Inftead of Fre -edom, they give the 
moft abject Slavery ; and Bond: age inftead of the Rights of Man. 
Profefling to eafe their fhoukders of the intolerable burthen of tri- 
bute, thes y demand, at the point of the bayonet, all~nay, more than 
they poflefs on earth. Fraternity is their watch-word for Confpiracy 
and Rebellion: and the law of nature is to them the Phoenix which 
rifes from the afhes of all other laws, both human and divine. They 
have at length glutted their appetite for blood by a deed, which, not 
only in itfe if, be ut from the aggravation of circumftances atte nding i it, 
will for ever ftamp the nation with indelible charaéters of injuitice, 
cowardice, and intamy. ‘They denied their devoted viétim the pri- 
vilege even of a latt farewell; and hurried their once adored Mo- 
narch into a better world, filencing all rifing emotions of remorfe, 
amidtt the bray of inftruments, and the din of arms !—Out of this 
mafs of iniquity, arifes however ove good; the character of an in- 
dividual is refcued from mifapprehenfion ; and he will be handed 
down to pofterity, as a_man_poffefled of fortitude and equanimity, 
under the fevereit of trials, {cldom equalled, never excelled :—as a 
man, whofe heart was fraught with the tendereft affection for his fa- 
mily ; 
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mily ; with the fteadieft attachment to his friends; and with the 
pureft chriftian charity towards his enemies.” wie Te 

Might not the author have added another trait to this amiable cha- 
raCter ? viz.—and as a King, who, beyond all his predecetlors, dur- 
ing the plenitude of his arbitrary power, manifelted kindnefs for his 
people ; by his endeavours to mitigate their fubjection, and to lighten 
their burdens, by rendering them more equal. 

Perhaps the author would not himfelf, on reconfideration, approve 
of the following expreffions : ‘* Almoft beyond the extent even of a 
Prophet’s intuition :” “ nothing lefs than infernal :” * till feafibiliry 
were exhaufted :” ‘* iron gripe:” “ adamantine grafp:” * fleeplefs 
burthen.” 


Arr. 41. A Sermon preached at the Parifh Church of Sunderland, 
for the Benefit of the Charity School, December 16,1792. By the 
Rev. Samuel Clapham, M. A. Vicar of Bingley, York/bire. 4t0. 18. 
Deighton, &c. 


The author informs us, that this fermon Was not originally intended 
for publication, and that he appears with diffidence before the tribu- 
nal of the Public. We are induced, by the perufal of this difcourf, 
to wifh, what we can feldom do on fuch occafions, that he may foon 
appear there again. It is a performance of no ordinary merit, In 
language very perfpicuous and forcible, the author fets forth the ad- 
vantages of Charity-Schools in general; fubjoining a juft recom- 
mendation of them to /ea-fort tows in particular. 

The following extract contains a fair fpecimen of the author's 
manner of treating his fubje&t: ‘* Another advantage arifing from 
the education of thofe fchools, fo well adapted to the condition of 
thofe who receive it, is, The government of their tempers, and the 
cultivation of their manners. ‘The obftinacy, the brutality, the in- 
folence of uncultivated nature, are general fubjects of complaint. 
Now as thefe faults do not efcape the reprehenfion, and as the oppo- 
fite qualities enfure the encouragement, of the teacher; children, 
whilit they are emuloufly folicitous to become obje‘ts of approbation, 
feel the neceflity of moderating their own delires, and reftraining 
their own humours, They acquire a fenfe of fhame on the detection 
of their faults, and a fenfe of felf-refpeét on the reward of their ex- 
cellencies. They hear that refiftance to authority is criminal, and 
they find that it is inefficacious. ‘They are enabled to compare the 
tranquillity of fubmiffion, with the inquietude of perverfenefs; and 
they difcover by reflexion, as well as experience, that before they 
expect favour, they muft deferve protection ; and that through obe- 
dience only lies the path to peace.” 


ArT. 42. On the Duties of fearing God, and honouring the King. 
A Sermon preached at Clare, Suffilky in February 1793, occafioned by 
domeftic and fircign A ‘tempts to undermine the Britifb moft excellent 
Conftitution. By William Daking, 4. B. 8vo. 44. -Deck, Bary 
St. Edmunds. 

Mr. Daking needs not anv apology for oferine fuch dertiments to 
the world: they become a yood man and a good tudject. The re- 
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me on the fate of the French monarch are pertinent and 
jut. 


Art. 43. The Happincfs of Living under the Britifh Government. A 
Sermon, occafioned by the Murder of the King of the French. Preached 
at Waldron, in Suffex, on Sunday, January 275 1793- By the Rev, 
TJ. Lewis, Curate. The Second Edition. 8vo. 6d. Sprange, Tun. 
bridge-Wells. Rivingtons, London. 


This difcourfe is one of thofe in which a few obvious truths are 
very rapidly fketched out, for the purpofe of reminding a happy peo- 
ple of their political advantages, It has no remarkable characterittics, 
either in point of compofition, or acutenets, to entitle it to particular 
notice: but it is well meant, and has had the evidence of a fecond 
edition in favour of its circulation. 


Art. 44. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Cleve- 
land, at the V ifttations held in the Year 1793. By Robert Pierfon, A.M. 


Archdeacon of Cleveland. Publifoed at the particular Requeft of the 
Clergy. 4to. 18. Baldwin. 


The prefling exigence of the times, at the commencement of this 
year, moulded various compoftions, naturally very diftinét, into a 

reat refemblance to each other. Charges trom the Bench, charves to 
te Grand Jury, fermons on various occafions, and other temporary 
productions, all became treatifes on the nature of fociety, and the 
advantages of regular government. Here we find a charge delivered to 
a clerical body taking the fame fhape. This we fhould have hoped 
was unneceflary, and probably ic was f>; but what predominates in 
the mind will come forward on every occafion. Mr. Pierfon traces 
the origin of fociety from the natural wants of man, and purfues the 
fubjeci with good fenfe, but without much originalitv. He is open 
to fome trifling objections on the fcore of language. 


ART. 45. A Difcourfe on National Fafts, particularly m Reference te 
that of April 19, 1753 on accafton of the War againft Frame. 
By W, Fox. S8vo. jd. Ridgway. 


If this be not ftriftly a fermon, it is in form fo like one that it may 
be placed among them. Yet the likenefs is in form only, it has a 
text, &c.; but in the very fecond page we are told, that «¢ Mohammed 
had rhe good fenfe to fee the uniitnefs of Chriftianity for @ national re- 
ligion.” ‘The tendency of the whole is to endeavour to prove, that we 
ought neither to fait nor pray for fucce{s in war, that it is particularly 
improper in this war, becaufe its obje¢t is, as this writer fays, undefined. 
The author concludes by conhdering Britain as accuftomed to fpread 
uniform mifery and defolation through the world, and wifhing that, if 
fhe does not mend her manners, the may be funk in the fea. 
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In confequence of the prefent State of Things, this is likely to amount te 
a coufiderable Clafs, and feems to deferve a feparate Notice; we have 
therefore in this Place allotted a Department to it. 


Arr. 46. Conftitution des Atheniens. Ouvrage traduit du Grec de 
Xenophon. svo. 1s, Spilfbury. 


This tract, though fmall, is of confiderable importance ; it exhi- 
bits the teftimony of one of the wifeft Athenians againft the demo- 
cratic form of government, conveyed in the very defence he has 
written for that of his country. Xenophon confeffes that it is the 
nature of Republican governments to opprefs men of worth, and, at 
the fame time, to aggrandife and extend the clafs of the profligate. 
But then he contends that, under thofe circumftances, the Athenian 
government was as wifely conftituted as poflible. As an objection to 
the teftimony of Xenophon might arife from the fuppofition that he 
was in exile, and difcontented when he wrote this, the tranflator proves, 
very fatista¢torily, that it was written before his exile, and certain] 
with a view to praife his country’s government as far as he could find 
it capable of praife. The preface and notes are replete with good 
fenfe, end obfervations important in the prefent times ; and the tran- 
lation is elegant and fufficiently faithful. ‘* Democracy is the ree. 
fuge of every one who has committed crimes, or who is defirous to 
commit them.” ‘This isa maxim drawn from Xenophon, and well 
illuitrated by his tranflator. We fhould be pleafed to fee the notes 
and preface to this tract made Englith, and united with an Englifh 
tranflation of Xenophon’s treatife. 


Art. 47. Expofttion abregée des Principes et des Evénemens qui ont 
le plus influé fur la Revolution Francoife, a l'ufage des Etrangerse 
Par Arthur Roger Dilion. 8vo. 18. 6d. Spilfbury. 


Much information very little known in general, to any but the 
French themfelves, is contained in this pamphlet, which, in our opi- 
nion, fhould indifpenfably be read by all who are defirous to be well 
informed upon that intricate fubject, though it may not yet be poffible 
for any writer fully to develope the caufes of what has taken place. 
The firft ftriking caufe affigned is the encouragement of impiety. 
‘* L’Adminiftration favorifoit la propagation des principes Philofo- 
phiques. Plus un homme étoit connu par fon impiété, plus il étoit 
accueilli.” Mr. Necker (ce nom irrevocablement attaché a Vhiltoire 
des malheurs de la France) is regarded by this author, and, we be- 
lieve, by all the moft intelligent of the French, as the firft mover of 
all the mifchief. The King, mifled by his counfels, contributed more 
than any other perfon to his own deftruétion. Mr. Necker, he fays, 
** at length made the King the enemy of almoft all his clergy and 
nobility. The firft fuffrage gained in favour of the Revolution 
was that of the King.” M. Necker caufed the double reprefenta- 
tion of the third eftate, another fatal meafure : he gave votes to all 
the curates, the greater part of whom were connefted with the fame 
intereft. The author difavows all enmity agiiaft Mr, Necker. — 
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fays, ** Si je voulois excufer Mr. Necker, je dirois que fans doute il 
a vecu enfant dans le monde; il ne foupconne le mal dans le cceur de 
Vhomine, gue lorfqu’il en a éprouve les effets. La conduite entiere de 
M. Necker eft une preuve mathematique de la juftefle de cette re- 
flexion.” p.17. The great inftruments of the Revolution through- 
out France, fays M. Dillon, were the defpicable paffions of intereft 
and vanity. ‘* 2ait your place, that I may take it,’ was the phrafe of 
the inferior to the fuperior throughout the country. The nobleffe in 
the country envied thofe at court; the firft order of clergy was at- 
tacked by the fecond; the rich merchants and bankers wifhed to de. 
firoy the harrier of nobility ; the lower tradefmen and village-lawyers 
were envious of the richer clailes; the loweft claffes thought them- 
felves qualified to govern, when they could read Marat’s journal, and 
attacked both farmers and tradefmen. The fall of the Conftitution 
of 1789, this author attributes juftly to the weaknefs of the Crown, 
The tract has throughout confiderable merit, and may be perufed by 
Englifhmen with great advantage, 


Art. 48. Le Solitaire Frangais fur les Bords de la Tamife, a un de fes 
amis en Suiffe. 8vo. 6d. Elmfly. 


The mufes of France, though they have not been regularly de- 
nounced at the bar of the Convention, may naturally fly from fuch 
fcenes of horror as that country prefents. This poem affords a proot, 
that they have vifited the banks of the Thames, to which we ought 
to give them welcome. ‘There is much poetical vigour in this com- 
pofition : the praifes of England are touched with judgment as well 
as force ; the picture of the fate of Louis is drawn with fpirit ; and 
the fcenery and topics of the concluding dramatic part, are well con- 
ceived and interefting, ‘The following very poetical paflage may ferve 
as a {pecimen: 


Nous étions fur un tértre, affis aux bord des eaux, 
Sous un vieux peuplier dont les amples rameaux, 
Le fommet en panache, et le luifant feuillage, 
Formoient autour de nous le plus riant ombrage. 
Tout fe taifoit au loin, l’air étoit calme et pur, 
Le ciel etincelloit d’or, de pourpre et d’azur : 
Les vallons, les coteaux parfumés d’ambroifie, 
Portoient aux fens charmés la fraicheur et la vie. 
L’Eré venoit d’ouvrir fa brillante faifon : 
L’Aftre pompeux du jour, des bords de l’horifon, 
Projettant a Jongs traits, fur l’onde, et les campagnes, 
L’image des forets, et l’ombre des montagnes, 
Aggrandiffoit encore ce fpectacle impofant. 
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FRANCE, 
Art. 49. Hiftoire de l'Europe moderne depuis T’irruption des peuples du 


Nord dans l’empire Romain,.jufqu'd nos jours, par Nicholas Bonne- 
ville. Tom. III, 8vo. Paris, 1792. 


T E chara‘ter and tendency of this work are already known from 
the preceding volumes, As a fpecimen of the manner in 
which this is executed, we fhall tranfcribe a paffage relating to the 
annals of our own country in the words of the author. 

Our author thus recounts the events which fucceeded the battle of 
Lewes, gained by the Earl of Leicetter againft Henry the Third, 
« Leiceltre, qui retenoit, malgr¢ {cs promefies, la famille royale dans 
les fers, agit dans toutes les affaires comme le feul maitre du 
royaume ; 11 faifit en tyran les états de plus de dixhuit barons pour 
fa part des depouilles gagnées & la bataille de Lewes; il fe donna 
aufi la rancon de tous les prifonniers, difaat infolemment a 
fes Barons, .qu’ils devoient fe trouver affez contens qu’ik les eug 
fauvés par fa victoire des profcriptions et des fupplices dont ils 
éroient menacés. Il difpofa des finances et des emplois du miniftre, 
tenant entre fes mains toutes les forces de l’etat. ‘Toute la nation 
murmuroit, et il é:oit impoflible que les affaires reftailent encore 
long-tems dans cette fituation €quivoque. I] falloit que Leiceftre 
defcendit tout-d-coup au rang d’un fimple particulier, ou qu'il ufur- 
pat violemment un pouvoir abfolu; il re pouvoit faire mi lun ni 
l'autre fans danger. Pour écrafer fes rivaux en puiflance, et mettre 
le peuple dans fes interéts, il réfolut de foumettre en quelque forte 
les cours royales et les affembleés des feigneurs 4 des xationales, 
C’eft-a-dire, 4 des aflemblées od le peuple, qui fait la plus grande 
partie de Ja mation, pourroit voter par des reprefentans de fon choix. 
Depuis la conqucte des Normands, jamais le tiers état n’avoit eu 
aucune part a l’adminiftration de la chofe publique: la grande charte, 
compofee par les feigneurs, avoit oublié les droits naturels de cette 
age effentielle de la nation, qui porta fans murmure, dans tous 
es tems, les plus grands fardeaux de l’etat, et lui rendit les plus 
grands fervices. Leiceftre affembla donc un nouveau parlement, ot 
il fit entrer deux chevaliers de chaque comté, et quelques députés 
des bourgs. Ce fut lui qui introduifit le premier la nation Angloife 
dans le parlement d’Angleterre ; et puis qu'il eut le premier, en 
nos tems modernes, I’honneur d’établir des affembleés vraiment 
nationales, toutes les nations doivent du refpect a fa memoire.” 7 

From the chapter concerning Spain, we fhall felect the following 
trait only, as curious in itfelf, and illuftrated by a curious {pecies of 
fuggeftion, 

‘* Immédiatement aprés la redution de Tolede, Alphonfe (roi 
de Caftile) convogua une affemblée d’evéques, laquelle, fans le con- 
cours du peuple autrefois neceffaire, elut a l’epifcopat de cette ville, 
un prétre nommé Bernard, 4 qui le pape Urbain II. confera la pri- 
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matie d’Efpagne, a la pri¢re du roi, qui détermina enfin a vouloir 
etablir la liturgie Romaine, et. fon rituel, au lieu du miffel gothique 
ou mofarabique, alors en ufage 4 Tolede. Les Efpagnols defendirent 
avec zele l’ancien wfage des priéres de leurs ancétres ; on les forcoit 
de recevoir le rituel que l’églife Romaine avoit fanétine de fon fuf- 
frace. Les efprits s‘echaufferent, et, au mepris de la raifon, on 
convint de décider par le ducl la veritable maniére dont:il feroit 
permis de pricr le Createur, Deux Champions d’elite fe combat- 
tirent dans toutes les regles de la chevalerie. Le Champion du 
rituel mofarabique remporta la victoire; mais le roi et l’archevéque 
furent obtenir, contre toutes les lois de la juftice et de lhonneur, 
une épreuve gu ‘ils nommeérent plus folemnelle ; on convint de jetter 
au feu les deux miflels, promettant d’adopter celui des deux qu’il 
refpecteroit ; il eft probable qu’ils furent également bralés, a dit 
Voltaire, et quelques hiftoriens celebres qui l’ont copie. Je crois 
qu'il feroit plus fage d’en douter ; o” xe connoit pas affex les myfteres 
de la nature, et les miracles de P ambition.” Efp. d. ‘Journ. 


Art. 50. Les préjuges déetruits; par ¥. M. Lequinio membre de la 
convention nationale de France S habitant du globe. Paris, 1793. 
Chez les Directeurs de I’Imprimerie du Cercle Social. Seconde 
edition, revué & corrigee par |’ Auteur. 


To combat vulgar prejudices, is unqueftionably the fafhionable ad- 
venture of modern times ; but Mr. Lequinio goes ftill further, con- 
ceiving that he has actually defeated them. Flow far this may have 
been the cafe, it will be the bufinefs of the public to decide, 

Prejudice, fays our author, is an error, to which we are at- 
tached, without allowing ourfelves to refleét on it, becaufe we re- 
gard it as truth. Every nation has its prejudices, as well as every 
individual of which that nation is compofed ; and fo great is their 
folly, that when thofe prejudices are once deftroyed, they can 
fearcely perfuade themfelves that fuch opinions ever ‘had an exif- 
tence among rational beings. 

Of this clafs was formerly the prejudice refpecting aftrology, 
which prevailed through entire centuries; and that of Ghofts, itill 
exiiting in different countries, 

Three years ago the prejudice of nobility was likewife general 
throughout France, which is however now perfeétly annihilated by a 
decree, &c. 

It appears then, that the author muft regard this method of era- 
dicating prejudices, as wholly competent to the purpofe, fince he 
looks upon the ancient prejudice in favour of nobility, as if it had 
never exifted. It does not even enter into the number of thofe which 
he attacks; and he only mentions it by the bye, with a view to 
fhow how unable the moft inveterate errors are to withftand the 
breath of wifdom. 

Thofe, however, over which Mr. L. has triumphed, are Rill 
fufficiently numerous, of which gry and honour, in his judgment 
nevgly the fame, appear firft in the litts, We muft, however, ob- 
ferye, that the traits in which he paints thefe objecis, belong only 
to 
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to falfe glory, and falfe honour; a remark which will apply equally 
to his invective againft eloquence, called by the author, who pro- 
bably judged from the examples before his eyes, the art of deceiv- 
ing mankind by the recommendation of error. ‘* Toute affemblée 
nombreufe,” adds he, ‘* eft fujette 4 un genre particulier de def- 
potifme, celui des orateurs. Qu’ importe A moi quel foit le defpote, 
qui fubjugue, prince ou démagogue? Je n’en veux aucun, Or il 
exifte partout a la tribune.” — 

According to our author, religion too is nothing more than a 
political chain, by which the ignorant may be led, till they be- 
come fufficiently acquainted with their real interefts, to be left to 
their own direction. Allowing, for a moment, this affertion, im- 
ious as it is, has net he himfelf proved how much the multitude — 
1s fubject to be mifled by the powers of eloquence, and is not 
therefore fomething neceflary to act as a counterpoife againft the 
infinuations of thofe dangerous perfons, who may find their intereft 
in exciting difturbances, and in the perpetration of crimes? If a 
due refpeét for religion had been preferved in his country, Mr. L. 
would probably have had lefs reafon to complain of the effects of falfe 
eloquence ; the people would have been lefs eafily feduced, and cri- 
minal ambition would have wanted its requifite inftruments. 

On the fubjeét of Kings and Equality, we fhall only obferve, that 
it is more with the inequality of property, than with that of ranks, 
that the inhabitants of the globe are diilatisfied. ‘To remove this, an 
equality of talents and induftry muft likewife be formed, which 
may be an enterprife too arduous even for @ member of the Con- 
VENlION. 

The reafonings of our author on the nature of virtue, are more 
juft. He cenfures the uncertainty of the meaning, which is often 
attached to this word, adding, ‘* Qu’eft-ce donc que la vertu? 
Jefus Chrift ne vous ]’a-t-il pas dit il y a 18 fiécles? Aimes ton 
prochain, ©F tu as rempli la loi. Oui, fans doute, voila toute la 
loi de J. C. celle de tous les vrais philofophes, & le principe de 
toutes les vertus.”” 

Among the pafflages which likewife merit attention, that on the 
0 treatment of daqmeftics does honour to the feelings of the 
author. Nor does he combat with lefs force the prejudice, as 
he efteems it, by which the other fex are in moft countries de- 
prived not only of liberty, but likewife of fuck an education as 
falls to our fhare, and for which he conceives them to be equally 
qualified with ourfelves. This has alfo been the language of fome 
writers here; but when we reflect that women are by nature par- 
ticularly deftined for the care of their children, we cannot think 
that a mode of education, which would be likely to draw them from 
a fphere, agreeing fo perfectly with their extraordinary fenfibility, 
and in which they are therefore more ufefully employed, than they 
could poffibly be in any other, fhould be recommended to them. 

We thall conclude this article, though at the hazard of extending 
it to an unufual length, with our author’s defcription of the National 
Convention, to which he belongs, in his own words: ** Me 
hazarderai-je, dit I’auteur, 4 peindre cette ailemblee fameufe qui 
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donne a la France des loix que nous verrons peut-étre devenir lo¢ 
loix de tous les peuples, parcequ’ elles font fondees fur les principes 
immuables de la juftice, fur les vérites éternelles, et fur la droite 
raifon ? Francois, qui ne la connoiffez pas,.ne croyez-vous point que 
c’eft une aflembleé de fages? Le filence et la philofophie3 la 
decence dans le maintien; la complaifance 4 écouter; le bon-fens 
des orateurs; l’abandon d’eux-mémes pour I’interét public; la pa- 
tience A entendre; la lenteut et le fang-froid dans les difcuflions 
le refpect des tribunes pour les reprefentans du peuple; une multi- 
tude, enfin, animeé par le défir du bien général, ne fongeant qu’au bien 
cénéral, delaiffant Miclesioes tous les petits interéts particuliers, de 
quelque nature qu’ils puifient étre, et fe rappellant fans cefle que le 
bonheur de vingt cing millions d’hommes eft entre leurs mains, 
N’eft-ce point la comme vons la voyez, Frangois, qui ne la voyez 
que de lein, ou plutot qui ne la voyez pas? Telle eft Ja brillante 
perfpective que votre imagination vous trace: approchez: le fan- 
tome va difparoitre. 

Une multitude d’hommmes, fur le front defquels fe peignent l’infou- 
ciance et l’irreflexion ; une inattention habituelle; un tumulte. qui 
ne cefle jamais ; le defir de juger avant que l’orateur parle ; la manie 
de décider avant de l’avoir ‘entendu ; les interruptions continuelles 
auffitdt qu'il a pris la parole; la prevention pour ou contre ce qu'il 
va dire, en raifon de celle que lon a pour fa perfonne; des ap- 
plaudiffemens qui prouvent que l'on eft fatisfait d’entendre des mots ; 
des huées, qui prouvent fouvent que l’on redoute les chofes, et qui 
annoncent toujours de la frivolité, de V’inphilofophifme et de la 
foibleffe; les pretentions de l’orateur; la partialite du _prefident ; 
l’étourderie des fecretaires ; la folie des tribunes; tel eft en grand, 
mais tel eft au vrai l'appercu de ce fénat que toujours on nomme 
augufte et qui n'a gue le devoir de létre, et le befoin et l’efpoir 
de le dévenir, &c. 

Ibid. 


HOLLAND. 


Arr. 51. Czfar Brancadoro ex comitibus Tolexianis, Dei &F Apofto- 
lice jedis gratia Archiepijcopus Niftbenfis, Se. ad regimen miffionum 
Hollandia ab codem SS. Domino Jpecialiter deputatus, omnibus in 
brifia paftoribus ac Prejbyteris, ES. Pcftoral Letter of H. E. Cxfar 
Brancadoro, Sc. to the Minifters of the Churches of Fricfland. 
Maltricht, 1793. 


To give our readers at once an idea of the fubjeét of this let- 
ter, of the validity of the arguments adduced in it, and of the 
Latin ftyle in which it is cblapelaa, we will Jay before them the fok 
lowing extract from it: 


‘* Inter cxtera facra minifterii officia, quo §S. D. N. Pius Papa VI. 
nos fungi voluit, illud certé eft in precipuis, ut fidelium corda, 
qui vigilantia ac folicitudini noftre commendati funt, pacis ac cha- 
ritatis vinculo conftricta tenere ftudeamus, eofque quam maximé 
ficri poteft ab omni diffenfione bellorumque inteftinorum germine 
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abfterreamus, quz in rebufpublicis non minus, quam in monarchicis 
imperiis, Deo conditori pacis aded exofa funt, et univerfitatis bono, 
ultra quam dici poteft, exitiofa.”” * * * * 

© Fruftra, et quidem falsd, ad feducendam multitudinem feditiofi 
homines patriotarum nomen fibi affumunt, ut charitate patrie adi 
efle videantur. Quomodo patriam fuam amare ¢os dixeris, quos 
flagella efle patrie {ub oculis noftris videmus? Extirpandorum, quos 
fibs fingunt, abufuem obtentu, quos, qualefque ipfi fibi non per- 
mittuot abafus ? Sed ponamus, abufus, contra quos clamant, revera 
exiftere, nonne mulsd pejores, bonoque publico penitus exitiales fub- 
ftituuntur, dum ad feditiones provocatur, et ad inteftina cruentague 
bella, in quibus divina humanaque omnia mifcentur, fan@ifimis 
ipfis nature voeibus filentium indicitur, non modo politicum, fed jus 
ipfum naturale peflumdatur, afperrima exfurguot odia, eaque in- 
extinguibilia ac etiam hereditaria; dominia ac proprietates de- 
predationibus undique fevientibus eonculcantur, erarium profundi- 
tur ac diffipatur, fortune domeftice ad nihilum rediguntur, et ipfa 
hominum vita ludibrio, ac ferocitati turba infanientis exponitur ? 
Patria evertitur 4 fundamentis ab amatoribus patria! Hac que dicis 
mus, utinam puri putique effent imaginationis noftre foetus! Uti- 
nam, proh dolor! funefta admodum experientia nimis vera effe non 
decuiffet in meenibus etiam focifque vettris, magna faltem ex parte, O 
Incolz Frifie! Vz iis, quibus , mask preterite revolutionis calami- 
tas oculos adhuc non aperuit, aut qui meliora fapere ex ipfa malorum 
experientia nondum didicerunt.” , 


GERMANY. 


Art. 52. Aunfangsgriinde der Antiphlogiftifchen Chemie von Chph. 
Girtanner, M. D.—Principles of the Antiphlogiftic Chemiftry, by 
C. Girtanner, &c. Berlin, 1792. 8vo. Pr. a. Rixd. 12 gr. 


This very ufeful work is divided into four feétions. The frft 
treats of fimple bodies, fuch as light, heat, air, fulphur, nitre, &c. 
The fecond of thofe, whofe component parts are not fully afcertain- 
ed, as different falts, earth, and metals. In the next are copfidered 
compound bodies, namely, the various kinds of acids, vegetable ard 
animal fubftances, alcohol, &c. The fourth treats of practical che- 
miftry. The whole terminates with a regapitulation of the principles 
laid down in the book, which are here brought under one view. 
What adds greatly to the merit of this attempt, is the very fimple 
and clear manner in which the Author’s ideas are exprefied, fo as to 
be intelligible, even without the aid of figures, to fuch readers as 
are in any degree acquainted with the fubje&, though, to novices in 
the fcience, plates would certainly have been a valuable acceffion. 


Jena Littteratur Zeitung. 


Art. 53. Beckmann's Gefchichte der Erfinidungen, des dritten bandes 
viertes fiuck.—Beckmann’s Hiftory of Inventions, Vol. Il. Part. 4. 
Leipfic, 1792. 


The firft effay in this highly entertaining and inftructive work 
yefpeéts the hiftory of Mirrors or Looking Glaffes, in which many 
| P 3 paflages 
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paflages of the ancients are judicioufly explained. As the requifite 
b.ightnefs depended principally on the hardnefs and colour of the 
metals employed, it is not extraordinary that they were generally 
made of filver. The plates were, however, fo thin, and this expen- 
five metal fo ftrongly alloyed, that they were, notwithitanding this 
circumftance, very common. Golden mirrors, which are rarely men- 
tiened, appear to have had only golden borders or frames. Ihe 
mixture of copper with tin was likewife attempted at an early pe- 
riod, but it was found excecdingly difficult to run them without 
defeéts, fuch as were by the ancients termed xevipz. See Lucian de 
C. H. c. 51. Certain ftones were alfo formed into mirrors, parti- 
cularly the lapis obfidianus or Icelandic agate, and the phengites, 
Pliny, who fpeaks of fpecula, made of the ruby, maft have mi(un- 
derftood Theophraftus. The mirrors of the ancient Peruvians, 
made of the Marcafite, were, in our author’s opinion, greatly prefer- 
able to thofe ufed by the Greeks or Romans. Thofe of Sidon were, 
probably, formed of dark, untranfparent glafs, the invention of 
covering plates of glafs with metal being of a much later date. 
Such are indeed mentioned by Alex. Aphrodifienfis, but it is uncer- 
tain in what age that author lived ; and the paflage, which is wanting 
in feveral MSS. is probably an addition of later times ; that too of 
ifidorus to the fame purpofe is incorre¢tly tranfcribed from Pliny. 
The firft incontrovertible account of a plate of glafs covered with tin, 
er lead, is of the 13th century, in John Peckham’s perfpectiva com. 
munis and Vincent. Bellov. Amalgamation is of a ftill later date, 
and it was in 1688 only, that Abr. Thevart’s method of running 
plates of glafs was difcovered. 

In the tend eflay we are prefented with the hiftory of the art of 
engraving and etching on glafs, the former of which, as it appears, 
was known to the ancients. In the beginning of the 17th century, 
Cafpar Lehmann, who was in the fervice of Rudolphus II., im- 
proved this art, which was afterwards carried to ftill greater perfec- 
tion by George, and his fon Henry Schwanhard. Though the an- 
cients made ufe of the powder of diamonds to polifh and cut other 
ftones, the application of the diamond to the purpofe of writing on 
glafs, does not appear to have been known till the 16th century. 
‘The art of etching on glafs, by means of the fluor acid, was difco- 
vered fo early as the year 1670, by the above-mentioned G. Schwan- 
hard, with fome difference of method, however, which is here 
defcribed, and to which the author, in certain refpeéts, gives the 
preference. To this differtation is fubjoined the hiftory of the Spath 
fluor, and of its phofphoric quality, firft obferved by J. S. Elfholz, in 
1676, and afterwards publicly announced by Kirchmaier, in 1679; 
with fome account of the Derbythire fpar ornaments, which have 
been ufed in England fince the year 1765. 

In the bibliography of the hiftory of inventions, which is here con- 
tinued, we have the defcription of ‘Yoh. Matthai Lunenfis lib. de rerum 
inventoribus, with fome extraéts from that very fcarce and uninterett- 
ing work. It appears that the famous book of Polydore Virgil on 
the fame fubje&, which in the courfe of 200 years went through 56 
editions, 
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editions, was in the firft of thofe editions publifhed in 1499, and 
containing three books only, anterior in point of time to the work of 
Matth. Lunenfis. The uneommon fuccefs of this book Mr. B. af- 
cribes to the free firi€tures of the author on the fuperftition, pride 
arid irregularities of the ecclefiaftics of thofe times, and to his ci | 
pointed out the correfpondence between many catholic and heatheni 
ceremonies, on which account a caftrated edition of this work was 
publiihed by order of the Pope, in 1576. 

Goetting, Anz. 


ART. 54+ Arliyorou Isopiwy wapadotay cuvayayn Antigoni Caryftii 
biftoriarum mirabilium colle@anea, explicata a jo. Beckman, &c. 
additis annotationibus Xylandri, Meurfii, Bentleii, Schneideri, 
Niclai aliorumque, cum inverpretatione Xylandri. Subjecis fub finem 
annotationibus ad Ariftotelis aufcultationes mirabiles. Lipfie, XII. 
& 284. pp. in 4to. 


Of this book the firft edition was publifhed by Xylander, at Bafil, 
1568, in 8vo. together with Antoninus Liberalis, Phlegon Trallianus, 
Apollonius Dyfcolus, and M. Antoninus; and a fecond by Meurs, 
L. B. 1619, 4to. which was afterwards reprinted in the feventh 
volume of his works. The firft of thefe editions was taken from a 
MS. at Manheim; as, however, this was exceedingly incorrett, 
Meurs, by comparing Antigonus with Ariftotle, undertook to re- 
move many errors, by which it was disfigured. Other paflages, 
which Antigonus had copied from the @avaluv ray sis amacay Thy yn 
uxt Tomovs ovlwy cuvayayn Of Callimachus, have likewife been im- 
proved in the obfervations on that writer by Bentley, Hemfterhuis 
and Ruhnken, as alfo in Schneider’s periculum criticum im Antho- 
logiam. ‘The author of this edition has followed the fame plan in 
it, which he had before adopted in that of Ariftotle de mirabilibus 
aufcultationibus. He has printed the text with Xylander’s Latin ver- 
fion, corrected by Mr. Niclas, and accompanied with notes by the 
tranflator, Meurs, Bentley, Ruhnken, Hemfterhuis, Schneider, to 
which are added fome new critical obfervations of Mr. Niclas, which 
have confiderable merit. ‘Thofe of Mr. B. himfelf confift chiefly of 
paflages collected from ancient and modern writers, relating to the 
fubjeéts treated of in his author, and particularly to natural hiftory. 
Of thefe we muft teftify our general approbation, though not without 
certain exceptions. For example, where Mr. B. remarks, ** Serpen- 
tibus a natura rerum non fic, ficut plerifque animalibus, magnitudi- 
nem corporis finitam effe,”’ the obfervation muft either be falfe, or, 
at leaft, ill-expreffed. We think likewife that he fhould have ad- 
mitted into the text certain various readings, particularly thofe in 
which Meurs and others, have correéted Antigonus from Ariftotle 
himfelf, as in the oth chapter, where, inftead of ray 0’ sy Svwv Tov 
xAnpovonov un cvyxatey, the reading, according to the emendation of 
Meurs, fhould be cxzpov orev wxpuxazev, and in many other paflages, 
which, in their prefent ftate, convey no meaning. 

Inftead of the life of Antigonus, the editor has given us extracts 
from the prefaces of Xylander and Meurs, Schneider’s periculum 
P 4 criticum, 
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criticum, and Dodwell’s Differtatio de Peripli Hannonis 2tate, 
There are added likewife Emendationes ad Ariftotelis lib. de Mira- 
bilibus Aufcultationibus, with notes, partly by Mr. B. himfelf, and 
partly by Herman, Schneider, Buhle, and Delocella. The whole 
concludes with a triple index by M. Hennicke, namely, 1. Index 


auctorum, qai ab Antigono laudantur. 2. Index verborum. 3. Index 
rerum. ; 


ena Litt. zeit. 


Art. ss. Apollonii Dyfcoli Alexandrini Grammatici Hiftoria com. 
mentitie liber. Sive Hiforie Mirabihs, Grecé & Latine, cum notis 
Xylandri S Menfit ; emendavit /uajque notas adjecit L. H. Teuche- 
rus, 1792. Lipfix. 8vo. 103. pp. 


Apollonius Dyfcolus was a native of Alexandria, where he gave 
inftruftions in grammar, in the reigns of Adrian and Antoninus Pius, 
Afterwards he came to Rome, under M. Antoninus, by whom he was 
greatly efteemed. He left behind him many treatifes on grammar ; 
among which, that on conftruction was printed, together with other 
works of the fame nature, by Aldus, in 1495, in a folio, as it was 
afterwards feparately at Frankfort, in 1590, in a 4to. edition, The 
Royal library at Paris contains fome inedited pieces of this author, 
which, according to Kiifter, deferve to be publifhed. 

The prefent compilation was firlt publithed by Xylander, at Bafil, 
together with the other works defcribed in the laft article. J. Meurs 
afterwards gave an edition of this book, as he had done of Antigo- 
nus Caryftius, in 1620, in gto: it confifts of fifty-one fabulous hif- 
tories, and accounts of extraordinary natural phenomena, taken ge- 
nerally, in their own words, from different authors, fuch as Ariftotle, 
Theophraitus, Ariftoxenus, Eudoxus, Heraclides, Ctefias, &c. with 
an evident preference to the moft incredible. Of the latter kind, 
however, forme accounts, which may ftrike the reader as exceedingly 
improbable, have not been proved to be falfe, whilft a more intimate 
acquaintance with the produ€tions of nature has fhown, that others, 
which were fufpected to be fo, are really true; as, for inftance, 
where the author aflures us that there are certain ftones, from which 
a fort of wool, fit for the manufacture of cordage, and even of 
cloth, may be procured; in which defcription our readers will re- 
cognife the properties of the Amiantus. 

s this edition Mr, ‘T. has retained the verfion of Xylander, as 
well as the copious and learned notes of Meurs, to which he has 
added his own, confifting chiefly of conjectural emendations of the 
text. Many of thefe are certainly judicious; as, for example, 
c. Xi, p. 59, where before rns Kapias, he inferts e Aatuw ; and 
c. Xxxvili, p. 82, where e Avywe, for sAvyxua, is undoubtedly the 
true reading. Among the emendations of other Greek authors, pro- 
pofed in this work, we can by no means agree to that of a paflage 
of AA{chylus, preferved by Antigonus Caryitius, which, according ta 
Mr. ‘I., fhould be read : 

Aday rao’ aryrais mxpseveis yarrow 
Arxzpay awe SAquualar emaioane 
and 
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and which he renders thus; ** Canens hxc carmina caftis virgini- 
bus, 4 nuptialibus lectis abfum oculorum conjectu.” h. e. non refpicio 
ad lectos nuptiales. See Toap in Cur, novilf. p. 252. & Valckenaer 
ad Phoenwl. p. 349. 

Prefixed to this edition is the Syntagma de Apolloniis of Meurs, 
with additions, and fubjoined are two indexes; one of the mat- 
ters treated of in the book, and the other of the authors quoted in it. 


Lbid, 


Art. 56. Do&rina numorum veterum conferipta a J. Eckhel, The- 
fauro Cafarco numorum Gemmarumque veterum, © rei Antiquaria 
in Univerfitate Vindobonenfi docenda prafectio, Pars 1, de numis ur- 
binm, populorum, regum. Volumen I. continens prolegomena generalia, 
tum numos Hijpaniza, Gallie, Britannia, Germania, Italie, cum 


infulis. “Vindobone, 1792. gto. CLXXXIII. & 271. pp. 


There are two things, fays the Author in his Preface, which may 
be confidered as the principal obftacles to the ftudy of coins; the 
materials are difperfed in many hundred expenfive volumes, and 
thefe- have, in general, been written without much critical know- 
ledge of the fubjeét; every thing that had been difcovered in this 
department of literature, has been accumulated, fo that we cannot 
be furprifed that many fpurious or fufpected coins fhould have ob- 
truded themfelves, or that they fkould often have been improperly or 
imperfecily defcribed. To enable the amateurs of this fcieuce to 
diftinguifh between fuch as are original, or otherwife, and to prefent 
them with a general fyftematic view of the whole, could only be 
done by a perfon to whom great collections of this kind are ac- 
ceffible, and who to an extenfive knowledge of this branch of karn- 
ing joins the ability to arrange the whole in a clear and luminous 
order; qualities of which we fhall not hefitate to declare the author 
of this very learned and important work to be eminently poffetied ; as 
well as of a Latin ftyle, which is, in our judgment, perfectly adapt- 
ed to the fubject. The rules which he has laid down for himielf in 
the execution of this undertaking are, he fays, to defcribe fuch coins 
only as are unqueftionably genuine, by which means the number 
will be reduced to one moiety of the whole, particularly in the 
Roman coins; to bring his defcription of them into as narrow a 
compa{s as poflible, a circumftance to which many writers of this 
clafs, as Spanheim, Haverkamp, and Becher, have been extremely 
inattentive, and at the faine time to take care not to omit any of thofe 
which are really valuable, or to defcribe them incompletely. He, 
therefore, who is defirous of meeting with every coin, and even with 
thofe which are not regarded as authentic, muft ftill have recourfe to 
the Lexicon of Rafche. This work will fall under two principal 
divifions, the firft of which is to comprehend the coins of different 
cities, people and kings, and the fecond the Roman coins, as well 
fuch as were ftruck during the Republic, as under the Emperors. 
The Prolegomena, which contain a gencral introduttion to the ftudy, 
form nearly one half of the prefent volume, On account of the ad- 
ditional expence, the work is not accompanied with plates. 

Goctting. Anz. 
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Art. 57. Joh. Frid. Blumenbachii Prof. Mediz. Ordin. M. Britann, 
R. a Confil. Societ. R. Scient. Gotting. 8. ce. Decas IT. Collec. 
tionis fue Craniorum diverfarum gentium illuftrata. Gottingz, 
1792+ 410. 


In a late meeting ‘of the Royal Society at Goettingen, Prof, 
Blumenbach laid before the inembers this Second Decad of the 
Crania of Perfons of different nations contrafted with each other, in 
the fame manner as in the firft, and ranged according to the order 
obferved by him in his other works. 

In the frit variety were, 11. the cranium of a real Gypfey, who 
died in prifon at Claufenberg, communicated by Dr, Patacki of that 
lace. The refemblance between this, and that of the Fgyptian 
Mummy in the firft Decad, 1s very ftriking. Both differ effenually 
from the 64 other crania of perfons belonging to foreign nations, in 
the pofleflion of the author ; a circumftance which, among others, 
tends to confirm the opinion of Prof. Meiners, that the Hindoos, 
from whom Grellmann derives the Gypfies, came themfelves origi- 
nally from Egypt. i2. the cranium of a Tartar, from Cafan, a 
beautiful form, for which, as well as the following and many 
others, the Prof. acknowledges his obligation to the Baron v. Afch, 
at Peterfburgh. 13. that of a Starfchin, or elder of the people of 
the Kirgis-Kaifack Tartars, tranfmitted by Dr. Sanden, of Ufa. 

The tecond variety exhibits, 14. the cranium of a Calmuck ‘Tar- 
tar, whofe entire fkeleton, prepared by Prof. Karpintki, of Peter- 
fburg, is in the poffeffion of Prof. Bl., very different, as indeed all 
the other crania of the inhabitants of this country in’ the col- 
leGtion of the Prof. are, from that impofed on Camper, and pub- 
lifhed in his pofthumous works, as a fpecimen of the national form of 
the face of the inhabitants of all Afia, North America, and the 
South Sea Iflands, even as far as our Antipodes in New Zealand. 
15. The cranium of a Jakut Tartar, brought by Mr. Laxman from 
Trkutzk, which confirms the opinion, that this people was originally 
Mongalefe. 16. that of a Rebuthier-Tangus of the Gilgekirik tribe, 
who had ftrangled himfelf, fent by Mr. Schilling. 

The third variety confifts, as in the firft decad, of the crania of 
three Negroes; one, 17. communicated by Prof. Wolff, at Pe- 
terfburgh ; another, 18. by Mr. Reinegg of the fame place ; and the 
third, 19, that of a Female Negro, from Guinea, who died lately 
at Amfterdam, by Prof. Van Geunden, jun, of Utrecht. 

Laftly, in the fourth variety, we meet with, 20. the cranium of a 
Caraibe Woman, from St. Vincent’s, as prefented by Sir J. Banks; 
a monttrous figure, with fcarcely any forehead, and the occiput pro- 
portionably encreafed; both evidently the effect of that artificial 
preifure common among thefe people, of which Dr. Amic, of Gua- 
daloupe, has lately given a defcription. Ibid. 
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Art. 58 Njemefeij i Serbfeij Slowarj—German and Illyrian Dice 
tionary, 729 & 326. pp. gr. S8yo. Vienna, 


It is remarkable, that the language of Illyria, which, though it has 
been little cultivated, is however vernacular through an extenfive and 

pulous country, has not yet acquired any general name or cha- 
ra¢ter. Among the Catholics it is ufually termed. Sclavonic, and 
written with the Latin Jetter, approaching to the Hungarian or Italic 
form, whereas by the members of the Greek church it is called the 
Illyrian or Servian language, and written in the ancient, and fome- 
times, on ordinary occafions, in the modern Ruffian character, with 
certain alterations adapted to the difference of pronunciation, ‘The 
prefent may be confidered as the firft attempt to compile a ci¢tionary 
of this idiom; at leaft, the very imperfect vocabulary by the Jefuit 
Ardelio della bella, in which the Italian only takes the lead, fcarcely 
deferves that name. In the Illyrian part of the work now before us, 
or, as it is here called, Slavenc-Serbj/kij i Njemefkij-Lextkon, the num- 
ber of words amounts to upwards of 8000, though not only moft tech- 
nical, but likewife many other terms in common ufe, are omitted, 
Fyen in the German part, the number does not exceed 10,000. 

Jena Litteraturse 


Art. 59 Ecloge recentiarum carminum Latinorum, a Mitfcherlich, 
8vo. Goettingen, 1793. 


In this collection, made by the learned and ingenious Prof. 
Mitfcherlich, is included a variety of Latin, together with one or 
two Greek Poems, of different kinds, and written by perfons of 
different countries, for the prefervation of which, in their prefent 
elegant form, as well as for his own valuable additions to the ftock, 
the claffical {cholar will feel himfelf much indebted to the editor. 
Befides thofe with which Mr. M. himfelf has enriched the work, this 
volume contains poems by Martyni, Laguna, Denis, Spalding, Barth, 
Thieme, Beettiger, Eck, the Bar. von Sperges, Seydenfticker, Van 
Santen, Hoeufft, Acker, Farfetti, Garnlli, Tarafi, Heyne, and one 
addrefled by Mr. H. Kett, of the univerfity of Oxford, to Prof, 
Heyne, &c. &c. Goetiing. Ante 


SWEDEN. 


Art. 60. Ny journal uti | Haufhaluingen— New Occonomical Fournal, 
1792. 8vo. Stockholm. 


This journal, which has now’ been fupported for twenty years, 
contains much valuable information on the interior of Sweden, and 
the occupation of the inhabitants. It is well known, that tar makes 
a confiderable objeét of commerce in that country. Of this article, 
the fmall town of Uleaberg only furnifhes annually between 25 and 
30,000 tons. For each of thefe are required 72 young pines, of fix 
inches in diameter, fo that by the exportation of tar from this place 
only, are deftroyed every year upwards of two millions of trees ; a 
confumption whiclr the forefts cannot long be expecied to — 
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The boors in the northern provinces of Sweden are often in want of 
rain; for the production of which the foil is, in general, unfit, 
n the neighbourhood of the great rivers, therefore, the inhabitants 

fupply the want of bread by the ufe of dried fith, while the 

yeft make a kind of bread from the bark of trees, mixed with a 

fmall portion of oajmeal. Straw likewife, reduced to powder, is 

Frequently made to anfwer the fame purpofe. It is unfortunate that 

the cultivation of potatoes, for which the foil is well adapted, is 

but litthe encouraged among them. ‘The Salmon-fifhery is alf 
very produ¢tive in the town juft mentioned, of which article they 
vend annually near 500 toms. The Axtyllis vulaeraria, Linn. is here 
recommended as an excellent food for theep. They eat it with great 
avidity, as hay, and the feeds boiled with branches of the juniper. 

tree, and mixed with the water that is given them, is confidered as a 

very agreeable and wholefome drink for them. Befides thefe, many 

other curious and inftructive articles render the perufal of this volume 
peculiarly intereiting, and will undoubtedly contribute to eftablith 
the character of the work. 

Stockholms poften, 


Ant. 61. Srridda Samlingar utur Naturkunnigheten til den beliog 
Skrifis uplyfning. Femte Flokkan af S. Oedman, 1792. LLL. pp, 
in 8vo. pr. g Schill. fp. Upfala.—Mifcellaneous Collections re/peling 
Natural Hifiory, tending to illufivate the Holy Scripture, by S. Ocd. 
man. 5 part. Upfal. 1792, 


‘This new volume contains obfervations on, 1. n993. Sa*953 Camelus 
Dremedarius 1. fo called on account of their comparatively great 
fpeed in travelling. They wil! perform a jeurney of between 32 and 
40 miles ina day, When at rut, they are exceedingly violent and un- 
manageable ; for which reafon the Jews are compared to them, on ac- 
count of their difpofition to idolatry. Jer. ii, 24. 2. ax Canis lupus. L. 
‘The Wolf. In the northern ome ot Afia more efpecially, they often 
commit great ravages among the fheep. Hezek. xxii. 27. What the Ixx. 
in Habacuc and Zephaniah render the wolves of Arabia, are properly 
Jackals, whofe depredations take place chiefly during the night. In 
Zeph, iii, 3. Lions and Wolves are brought together; the Jackals run 
down the prey, which the Lions devour, leaving them the bones only. 
3. 252 the Dog. Ufeful and neceifary, as this animal really is, to the 
inhabitants of the Eaft; he is, however, confidered by them as an u3- 
clean beait. Levit. xxii. 31, Tob. xi.g. Matth. xv.27. There is, not- 
withftanding no part of the world in which a greater number of them is 
kept than in the Levant, where, as they feldom beloag to any particu- 
Jag matter, even legacies are often left for their general fupport. ‘There 
are dogs likewife that cannot bark, agreeably to what is faid, 
Hfaiah lvi. 10. As they are fo univerfally defpifed, the name of Dey, 


given to any one, is looked on as peculiarly cpprobrious. Hence the. 


Turks not only call the Franks dogs, but even, out of extreme com- 
plaifance to their fuperiors, frequently apply the term to themfelves. 
‘That of a dead dog, is ftill a greater mark of contempt. 1 Sam, 
XXiv, {§. .2 Sam. IX. 8 © 4. myn Capra ibex IL the saa 

Vit, 
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Mir. O. thinks, that in Prov. v. 19, this animal is meant. 5. The den 
of Lions, Dan, vi, is illuftrated from the accounts given of public 
dens of lions in Morocco and Meknes, in which Jews are now often 
confined, but from which they are generally delivered by other 
Jews, who are fet to gvend them, 6. avon Ardea cinerea L. fhould, 
where it occurs in {eripture, be rendered the beron, as likewife, 7. 
nar is, in our author’s opinion, the Upupa epops L. 8. 9. Additions 
tow, Valtur barbatus L. in the firlt, and yy, the Quail, in the 
4th part. 10. 1na Coluber Lebetinus L., a ferpeut, whofe poifon has 
the moft dreadful effects, and which is not only by moft philological 
writers, but likewife by the author of the vulgate, confidered to be the 
afpis of the ancients, The charming of ferpents, as itis called, by which 
their bite is rendered harmlefs, is here detoribed. 11. Ww Holcus Dochna 
Forfk. Hef. iv. g. or Holcus, panicule ramis fulternato verticillatis, pa- 
tentibus, rudimentis forum feffélibus fub flaribus fertilibus, arifiatis, This 
plaat grows to the height of five yards, and is very common in 
Arabia. 12. Sow diropa Mandragora L. Gen. xxx. 14. Cant. 
vii. 14.3 in the former of which paflages, the fruit, as in the other, 
the flower is to be underftoad, The {mell of this flower is particu- 
larly agreeable to the Eaftern people, and its fruit, which pofleffes 
fomewhat of an intoxicating or deleterious quality, is fuppofed like- 
wife to affuage pain, and remove barrennefs. ‘This will account for 
Rachel's defire of them, 13. Continuation of the natural hiftory 
of Arabja Petrea, 


RUSSIA. 


Art. 62. Neue Nordifche Beytrége, van Pallas, fiinfter band—New 
Memoirs of the North, by Pallas, sth vol. 343. pp. in 8vo,. with 
cuts. Peterfburg, 1793. 


This volume is the fifth of the memoirs of the celebrated Pallas on 
the fame fubject, though it has likewife the title of Neue Nordifche 
Beitrage, erfler band, or the fir volume of New Northern Memoirs. 
It begins with a relation by the late Mr. Miller of the voyages un- 
dertaken by the Ruffians in the Frozen Seas, on which nothing had 
hitherto been publifhed. In 1765, the Emprefs had given. orders to 
certain perfons, to attempt a north-eaft pailage through the Frozen- 
Sea into that of Kamfchatka, who were to proceed with this view as 
far northward as pollible, and to dire¢t their courfe between Green- 
land and Spitfbergen. The veffels employed in this expedition pe- 
netrated indeed as far as 80° of N. L., where they obtained confide- 
able information from the people engaged in the whale-fithery, 
though they did not find the wifhed-for pafflage to the north-eaft of 
Europe, ‘Ihe Ruffian fhips, therefore, did not reach fo far northward 
by 40’ as Capt. Phipps had donc in 1773. In the midft of fummer 
they experienced fuch a degree of cold, as froze their cordage, to- 
gether with fuch ftorms and fogs, as rendered their navigation be- 
tween thefe mountains of ice extremely dangerous. Mr. Tf{chitfchagof, 
who commanded this expedition, is of opinton that the new maffes of 
ice, attaching themfelves to the old, and augmenting the volume jn a 
continual progrefion, make it probable that the pailage between 
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Spitfhergen and Greenland, becoming every day more confined, will, 
in proces of time, be entirely obfruéted, and fo form an infurmounta- 
ble barricr to all navigation, and the whale-fifhery in thofe feas. 

In the fecond article we have a defcription of a particular Chinefe 
fponge of five different colours, called by the natives Lingé/chi, 
which their fuperftition ledds them to regard as a prefervative againft 
death. ‘The third explains the manner ufed by the orientals for dy. 
ing cotton of a deep and permanent red, with common madder, as 
practifed at Aftrachan, together with a fupplement on the art of dying 
other colours at that place. Some notices on the mythology of the 
ancient inhabitante®f Courland, containing likewife an ilphdbetient 
litt of their feveral deities, form the fourth article. In the fifth, we 
are prefented with the journal of a voyage from Kamfchatka to the 
north-weft coatt of America, by Mr. G. W. Steller, of which a very 
{mall portion only had hitherto been publifhed. From the ignorance, 
timidity, and obftinacy of the Ruffian commander, this voyage, how. 
ever, has added fcarcely any thing to the ftock of geographical 
knowledge. 

The remaining articles contain an account of an unknown infcrip- 
tion, difcovered in Siberia, at the diftance of about eight miles from 
Sajanfkoi Oftrog, to the left of the Jenifey, which Mr. Tychfen, of 
Rottock, fancying that he had obferved in it fome refemblance be- 
tween thefe and the old Gothic or Celtic charaéter, has, we think, 
without futlicient ground, pronounced to be Scythian ; another of 
the bilfiamic method of embalming dead bodies ; obfervations on the 
change of the fofter parts of a dead body into a certain un¢tuous 
matter ; the defcription of a mongrel breed of dogs at Mofcow, the 
offspring of a black wolf and a bitch; an account of the Cricabal 
Turquoife, which is principally found in Chorafan, about the town 
of Pifchapur, and of fome remarkable foffils in Kamfchatka and the 
neighbouring coafts, together with extracts of letters to the author 
from Irkutzk, Ochotzk, the Cherfonefus Taurica, &c. 
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THE refearches of M. de Luc on the fubje& of Grorocy, 
or the ftudy of the Earth, being highly interefting to all 
lovers of {cience, and his fyftem carrying even demonftrative 
evidence againft thofe who delight to calculate a falfe anti- 


quity to the world, inconfiftent with the facred records, we - 


are happy to obferve, that this‘able and experienced Philo- 
fopher has been employed, fince the year 1790 in detailing 
the principles and the chief parts of that fcience, in letters to 
M. de la Mttherie, which have fucceflively appeared, and are 
ftill continued in the Yournal de Phyfique. We fhould have 
been defirous, at all events, to gratify our readers with an 
account of this important fyftem, but as M. de Luc him- 
felf has drawn up a fummary of it, in Letters addrefled to 
Profeffor Blumenbach, of Gottingen, inferted, in German, in 
the Gotha Journal, we fhall avail ourfelves of that advan- 
tage, and give it in the beft manner, in the words (trantflated) 
of the Author himfelf. 


GEOLOGICAL LETTERS, 


Addreffed to Profeflor BuuMENBACH. 


LETTER. I. 


On the Phenomena chara&erizing the Caufes that have formerly operated 
upon this TERRESTRIAL GLOBE; and particularly om thofe which fix 
the Date of the Origin of our prefent Continents. 


SiR, ' Windfor. 


HAVE not forgotten, that when I had the happinefs of your com- 

pany here, I laid myfelf under an obligation to fend you the fum- 

mary of our converfations on Geology; a promife which no other 
caufe than want of time has hitherto withheld me from fulfilling. 

You had read in the Fournal de Phyfique the letters I have ad- 
drefied to the editor, M. pe ra Meruerie, on this fubje&, fo 
clofely connected with your ftudies: and as we foon found that 
we agreed on many points, it was very eafy fér us to runover a 
very confiderable field in very little time: by which means the dif- 
ferent parts of my theory being brought more clofely together, you 
better comprehended their connexion, and felt them with more force. 
it then occurred to you that I ought to publith an abftract of this 
theory, in which I fhould confine myfelf to the mere enunciation of 


thofe propofitions, the proofs of which are eftablifhed in my works ; _ 
this, to perfons verfed in natural hiftory and philofophy, would be 


fuflicient ; in others it might ferve to excite the defire of employing 

their attention on this important fubje¢t. 
1. Geology is principally diftinguifhed from Natural Hiftory,;which 
confines itfe]f to the defcription and claffification of the {phenomena 
5 prefented 
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prefented by our globe in the three kingdoms of Nature, inafmuch as 
us office is to conned thofe phenomena with their caufes. It em- 
braces, therefore, the whole extent of what we can acquire of na. 
tnral knowledge, fince our obfervations on the earth are the true 
fource of all that knowledge. Aftronomers, for example, could have 
taught us ogee, aay the caufes which operate in nature, merely 
determining, as Kepler did. the laws by which large bodies move 
through fpace: for if the caufe of the fall of bodies on our globe 
had not conducted Newron to his theory of gravitation, we ftill 
fhould have been ignorant of the great laws of motion, the influence 
of which in natare is fo general. In vain alfo would Herfchel more and 
more extend his great difcoveries on the refemblances of other planets 
to the earth; no knowledge could be drawn from thence, had not our 
ftudies on the earth given rife to Natural Hiftory, Chemiftry, Statics, 
and thereby to certain great traits in the hiftory of our Globe, 
which, by analogy, may be transferred to them. In vain, above all, 
would /ighs have given us knowledge that an univerfe exifts; this 
great aflemblage of bodies would have been mute to us, as to its 
caufes, had not the progrefs of obfervations and experiments upon 
our globe, difcovered to us, in /ight itfelf, adubftance capable of va- 
rious combinations with other fubftances; and one without which all 
the other caufes of the chemical affinities, thofe caufes which, in the 

reateft part of the operations on thefe globes, have the moft confidera- 
ble influence, would be totally without effeét. Such then is that Geo- 
logy, which is not merely nominal ; it confifts, as I have faid, in the 
knowledge of the caufes which have acted, and ftill a€t upon this 
earth ; and thus it is that Geology embraces all the knowledge we can 
gain of nature. ‘To Geology, therefore, I have direéted all my ftu- 
dies, and all my refearches, and yet, Sir, I will endeavour, in the 
courfe of only a few letters, to retrace to you the whole theory of 
that fcience which I have thence deduced. 

2. Why has the Earth any Mountains ?—Such is the queftion from 
which I fhall here fet out, as, in my own private refearches, 
which have never been intermitted, I fet out from it 40 years 
ago: and, before I can refolve this qeeftion, I fhall have run through 
the whole field of natural knowledge, as far as I am matter of it. 

3. Why are there Pyramids in Egypt?—This is a queftion which 


the antiquarian puts to himfelf, with fome hope of finding the folu- 


tion, becaufe he fees fome data to fet out frome now the whole path 
he traces in his refearches on thefe edifices, marks out that of the 
Grologift on the fabject of our mountains, and of our continents, the 
bafes that fupport them. 

4. The entire mafs of our continents is compofed of frata, fimi- 
lar in this refpe& to the regular courfes of ftones in our buildings. 
A fucceffion of frata indicates a fucceflicn of time for their forma- 
tion ; and the change from one {pecics of ftratum, to another f{pecies 
placed upon it, indicates a change of cauie. ‘Thus is the mals of 
ovr continents the produét of fucceffive operations, during which 
the producing caules have undergoue fucceflive changes. 

5. We fee, moreover, that many of thefe ftrata contain the re- 
mains of animals ; and that in fome fucceflive ftrata thefe —— 
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bodies are of different {pecies. By this we judge, that fome confi- 
derable length of time was neceffary for the formation of thefe ftrata ; 
both on account of the fucceflion of individuals of the fame {pecies of 
animals in fome of them, and alfo on account of the change of fpe- 
cies, in the fame places where the former are buried. 

6. By much the Deg part of the organized bodies, found in 
our ftrata, confilts cf the remains cf marine animals, and fome of 
thefe are even found in all the claffes of ftrata, which contain other 
kinds of bodies, not belonging to the mineral kingdom: {fo that all 
thefe ftrata have been formed under the waters of the fea. Neverthe« 
lefs, thefe other bodies, foreign alfo to the mineral kingdom, are 
remains of terreftrial animals and vegetables. Whence proceeds 
this mixture of terreftrial and marine bodies ? Here is another cha- 
racteriftic of the caufes which have operated within this period. 

7. It is in thefe Pyramids which rife upon our plains (namely, the 
Mountains) that we fee more clearly the fucceffion of the ftrata ; and 
there we difcoverthat thofe which contain organized bodies, reft againf 
others, which muft have lain originally very deep, and which contain 
no veitige of thefe bodies. There was then a time when, according 
to all appearance, our globe did not contain any of the organized 
bodies at prefent known ; and it was in that time that thefe firit 
{trata were formed, which are chiefly obfervable towards the centre 
of the great chains of Mountains, and to which our obfervations, 
with refpect to times paft, are limited. It was not till after the for- 
mation of thefe ftrata that any organized bodies exifted, firft in the 
fea, afterwards on the land ;~and their fucceffion in our ftrata points 
out to us thus, a certain fucceffion of periods in their hiftory, inti- 
mately connected with the formation of thefe ftrata. 

8.. When we go back to tines paft, by the affiftance of what may 
be difcovered in the edifices raifed by men, we employ ourfelves 
chiefly in attending to their ftructure ; as to the materials, we know 
their general origin; that they bave been taken from fome of our 
ftrata. The cafe is not the fame with the edifice of our continents ; 
for we fhould be very backward in ovr knowledge of Geology, if 
we were unable to difcover whence originate the materials of which 
thofe ftrata are compofed ; and at this knowledge we cannot hope 
to arrive, without having firft collected all the circumfances which 
relate to them. Of thefe, the following is among the moft im- 
portact : 

g. It is by confidering the quantity of marine bodies contained in 
our ftrata, beginning from the furface, and proceeding to a very 
great depth, and by beholding the inferior fubftances, or which 
muft have been fo formerly, difpofed alfo in ftrata, that we have 
concluded all thefe ftrata to have been formed within the fea. They 
ought not then to have any other inflexions than thofe which may 
be fuppofed to have belonged to a bafe on which thefe depofits might 
have been accumulated, preferving always their continuity and 
their parellelifm. But-all thefe ftrata are broken ; great mafles of them 
are evidently wanting in fome places where formerly they muft 
have been, and thofe which remain are vifibly fubverted in a very 
confiderable degree. It is by this diforder only, that we are ap- 
nics prifed 
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prifed of their exiftence, and that we are made acquainted with 
their various claffes ; for if they had not fuffered fractures and dif. 
placings, as we could not then have feen directly any, except thofe 
by which the reft are covered, and as our means of penetrating the 
furface are very limited, we could have known them only to a very 
inconfiderable depth. 

10. Here then appears the reafon why, to the Geolgi/f, moun. 
tains become the firft obje&t of attention. It is by means of thefe 
we learn what are the ftrata, even to a very great depth, which the 
loofe foil of our plains envelopes; becaufe we fee, in different 
parts of thefe eminences, the vertical fections of immenfe piles of 
ftrata, on the fummit of which we find fome, that in other places 
are fituated much lower, and even buried under the furface of the foil. 
Thefe fcétions are difcovered not only in the exterior parts of moun- 
tains, but in the interior: in the former, we afk ourfelves what 
is become of the great mafs of ftrata, of which thefe muft in- 
fallibly be only part? in the latter, beholding thefe feétions 
on the two fides of the valleys, we afk ourfelves affo, whither 
has that portion of the ftrata been conveyed, by which this {pace 
was filled ? In other places, the fame ftiata which we had obferved 
toward the upper part of certain vertical fections, form the exter- 
nal face of mountains, where they prefent themielves in a very inclin. 
ed pofition. Their fection is found on the fummit of the mountain, 
wiere we fee them leaning one againft the other: frequently they 
are thus divided into feveral ranges of eminences, the horizontal 
dimenfion of which is determined by the thicknefs of the mafs of 
ftrata, In this very ftrange arrangement, the ftrata of different 
kinds, which in other places are feen one upon another, are found 
in diltin& ranges of eminences, formed of thofe fubftances feparately, 
and placed one before another, with their feétions on the fummit, as 
if they had been turned by violence, after having been broken 
throughout the whole thicknefs of their ftrata; thofe which were 
the uppermot, having flipped down the external part. In the great 
chains of mountains, the ftrata, wigich originally were the loweft, 
approach the neareft to the centre of the chain, and have their fec- 
tion raifed to the greateft height. There we obferve, on each 
ixie of the chain, thofe firata which contain organized bo- 
cies, leaning in feveral ranks againft other ftrata of various claffes, 
which have no fuch contents: the clafs of thefe ftrata which fhould 
be the lowelt, as having been formed the firft, (that is, the Granite) 
predominates in the central line of the chain, where it prefents only 
vail ruins, in the different mafles of which the ftrata are found in 
every degree of inclination, but principally in a fituation almof 
vertical, exhibiting the moft irregular fratures. 

1t. ‘Vhus inftructed on the nature of the ftrata in the mountains, 
and returning then to the hills and to the plains, the Geologift there 
remarks a diuiorder which had not before ftruck him: the features 


‘ : cr . . . q 
are there of lefs magnitude than in the mountains, they are 


more veiled by new ftrata, which are fpread over the ruins of the 
former, but they are {till of the fame kind. The ftrata ofall clafles are 
there found broken, overturned, difordered ; fo that the monuments 
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of the caufes by which the materials compofing the mafs of our 
continents were produced, are every where intermingled with fymp- 
toms of the caufés by which their firft arrangement was deftroyed. 
Our continents, in a word, have been built up ftratum by ftratam 
at the bottom of the fea, then reduced to ruins; and, to complete 
the grandeur of the phenomenon, thefe ruins now ftand above the 
level of the fea. 

2. Such is the chaos which the Geologift is called upon to ex. 
plain, in the midft of which he muft proceed, as the antiquary 
would among the ruins of Palmyra: itis by taking advantage of 
the knowledge he has of human architecture, and of the variations 
which, in various times, it has undergone, that the antiquary de- 
termines times, and affigns caufes, in their reference to the monu- 
ments of human induftry. The Geologift, in like manner, muft 
ftudy the general means employed by nature in her operations, and 
what are the changes which they may have undergone from the 
changes of cjrcumftances, that he may be able to fecide on times 
and caufes, in thofe monuments of the great fucceffion of natural 
events which our globe prefents to his obfervation. Here, more- 
over, it is neceflary that he fhould have recourfe to the general col- 
lection of facts carefully obferved, and of laws certainly difcovered 
in the ftudy of nature ; that is, to all that is moft certain in natural 
hiflory, and phyfical fcience. 

13. Time was one of the indefinite agents, to which Geologitts 
were ufed to affign the origin of our continents, as arifing out of the 
fea; by means of that, they thought they could make up for the fee- 
blenefs or the indeterminate nature of the operating caufes; without, 
however, pointing out, in any cafe, a fingle determinate effect pro- 
duced within a given fpace of time. It was neceflary at leaft to 
{eek for fome fixed date in the courfe of thofe great phenomena; and 
fince the greatelt confifts in this, that our continents, formerly be- 
neath the waters of the fea are now above them, it was neceflary 
at the firfl to examine, whether we could not difcover the time 
which has elapfed, fince the fea has ceafed to overfpread their 
general furface. Behold, then, the moft effential point which I have 
determined in my H:ffory of the Earth and of Man; you, Sir, know 
that I have demonftrated, from phenomena of different claffes, 
perfectly clear and determined, that our continents are of very 
(utle antiquity : which truth has alfo been acknowledged by two ce- 
lebrated Geclogifts, M. M. de Sauffure, and de Dolomieu, whofe 
obfervations, no lefs precife than numerous, have fo much enriched 
the fcience of Geology ; and to whom we owe alio fome great traits 
of light on the ancient monumients of our globe, and on the caufes 
by which they were produced. I might, therefore, here aflume, as 
an acknowledged truth, that our continents are of a date of ver 
fmall antiquity ; which at one blow overturns all the fyftems of Geo- 
logy, in which flow caufes, aéting for a fucceflion of innumerable 
ages» were employed to explain their formation: but, as some 
of the phanomena which demonftrate the error of thefe fyttems, 


ferve at the fame time as fteps by which we can trace back the caufes 
2 that 
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_that are paft, I fhall fele& two out of this clafs, on which I thal! 
employ the remainder of this letter. 

14. It is remarkable that the phenomena, of which I am about to 
fpeak, are the very fame on which the teft ftrefs had been laid 
in affligning to our continents an immenfe antiquity ; which circum. 


flance will give me occafion to point out in what manner obferva. ’ 


tions were formerly made, and on what foundations fyftems were 
conftruéted. The firft of the phenomena, of which I fhall fpeak, is 
that of the bones of Southern animals, which are found buried in our 
countries, Here, in truth, if we muft.fuppofe that the animals, to 
which thefe bones belonged, lived on thefe very parts of our conti- 
nents, fuch as they now are, it is hardly poflible to affign any limit 
to the time that muft have elapfed between that sailed sik the pre- 
fent. For it is owing to a want of fufficient heat in our climates, 
that thefe animals cannot fubfift in them; wherefore, when we fpeak 
of the actual caufes, among which we cannot difcern any thing an- 
nouncing a tendency to any change of heat in thefe climates, the 
time neceflary to produce this change would be as indeterminately im- 
menfe, as is the diftance of the fixed ftars, for want of parallax, 
Confequently, as M, Bailly has already obferved, when we confider 
that in Siberia has been found a carcafe of a Rhinoceros, which had 
Rill a part of its fkin entire, with the hair upon it, this mode of 
contemplating the phenomenon becomes abfurd: but it is becaufe it 
has been badly defcribed that this error has‘arifén, into which M. 
Buffon, among others, has fallen; to prove which, I will produce a 
preci’e example, 

ts. You have feen, Sir, in my poffeffion, two teeth of a Hip- 
popotamus, part of the fkull of an ox, fragments of the tufks of an 
elephant, and other bones of the fame animal, found by Mr. Trimmer at 
Brentford, fix miles from London. What an affociation of animals 
in an ifland of the northern fea! But let us confider in what fitwation 
thefe bones are found, not only in the fpot we now fpeak of, but 
alfo in other places. They are in a ftratum of fand, which extends, 
at different levels, throughout a great part of the ifland, in the South 
and in the Eaft, and always upon ftrata of one certain fpecies of pure 
clay, which are found either immediately below the former, or at 2 
very {mall depth lower. Thefe two clafles of ftrata are broken, 
inclined, divided, like the ftrata of coal, and the other hard ftrata. 
In various parts of the ifland, and particularly in the vicinity of that 
where the bones above mentioned were difcovered, this ftratam of 
fand abounds with marine bodies; the ftratum of clay below it al- 
ways contains fome, and above this fand are various-other ftrata: the 
bones in queftion were found under thefe ftrata, at the depth of from 
15 to 18 feet. In digging for the clay, which is ufed in making tiles 
and common pottery, fimilar fpecimens of bones have been found, in 
various parts of the ifland. 

16.. You fee then in what confifts the phenomenon of the. foffile 
bones of Southern animals difcovered in our countries ; for its cha- 
racteriftic circumftances, which I have now traced, are general. 1 do 
not fpeak of the bones which are found in caverns, a 
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ftalactite ; that is a. different phenomenon, which I have explained 
in my fourteenth letter to the Journal. de Phyfiques I {peak onlv of 
bones, fuch as I have now mentioned, which are found in loofe 
ftrata, forming the furface of the foil. In all countries where: thefe 
have been found (at leaft as far as I am informed, and my knowledge 
on this fubject includes not only England, but Italy and Welt 

the fame loofe ftrata which contain thefe remains of terreftrial ani- 
mals, include alfo bones of fifh, and marine fhells; befides which, 
by their extent, by their thicknefs, and all their other charaéters, 
they bear the certain marks of their formation by the fea; and 1 
fhall prefently fhow that they could not have any other caufe. 

17. We are not called upon, from thole facts, to explain the prefence 
of thefe Southern animals in our countries, or to enquire how, and in 
what {pace of time, our. climate has changed ; -but how, and fince 
what time the fea has quitted our continents, and what change this 
revolution may have operated in the climate, I fpeak of a change 
of this latter kind, becaufe it muft be indifpenfibly admitted, if it 
be true that only a very inconfiderable time has elapfed fince Ele- 
phants and Rhinocerofes lived in thefe parts of the globe, where 
we find the carcafes of their fpecies: now thefe very car- 


cafes themfelves, as well as the marine bodies which are found - 


in the fame ftrata, begin to ferve us as guides to afcertain that time. 
All thefe remains of animals are in loote ftrata, of different kinds, 
continually pervaded by the rain-waters, in which they are allo pe- 
rifhing. ‘The elephant’s tufk, the fragments of which you faw in my 
pofleflion, was nine feet in length; it was difcovered whole, before 
any attempt was made to raife it; but, in doing that, ir fell to 
pieces, having no more confiitence than chalk. You know alfo that 
which is in the cabinet of M. André, at Hanover, taken out alfo in 
pieces from land traverfed by the Wefer ; and the many other phrno- 
mena that there are, relative to the gradual perifhing of terreftrial 
and marine bodies, buried: together in our loofe fuperficial ftrata, 
Neverthelefs, thefe bodies are not yet deftroyed, and they are even 
found in a degree of prefervation which abfolutely excludes every 
idea of a very great antiquity : for, in Ruflia, they have found a great 
many tufks of Elephants fo well preferved, that they were capable of 
being ufed as ivory ; befides the carcafe of a Rhinoceros found in 
Siberia, and fpoken of by M. Pallas, which {till retained a part of its 
fkin with the hair; and I have found alfo in thefe loofe ftrata upon 
hills, fome oyfters which had the ligament of the hinge ftill foft, and 
other fhells fo well preferved, even in their colour, that they might 
have been fuppofed to be recently taken from the fea, though fome 
were of a fpecies no longer found but in the Indian feas, 

18. We do not perceive in thefe loofe ftrata, any fign of violent 
agitation in the water that produced them; they have been formed, 
like all the other ftrata, by depofits made at the bottom of a liquid, and 
all the extraneous bodies which they contain, were there inclofed ; after 
which, by other caufes, they have been broken and difplaced. ‘Thus 
we fee then, without any doubt, that thefe remains of exotic ani- 
mals, whether terreftrial or marine, were buried by the fea, in the 
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very places where they are found ; and that the retreat of the fea muft 
have made at a time very little anterior to the periods which we 
trace back by the monuments of human art. For thefe monuments of 
paft natural caufes would no longer fubfift, if our continents were of 
extreme antiquity. It is then indubitable that the fea covered thefe 
countries which we inhabit, when the Elephant and Rhinoceros lived 
here on fome lands, doubtlefs iflands ; and that, fince that period, no 
_great number of ages has elapfed : all which is perfe€ily independent 
of any explanation of the manner in which thefe things happened, 
being only an immediate deduction from the fatts, 


{ To be continued. } 





























DOMESTIC LITERATURE. 





A very {plendid work is preparing by Sir Richard Worfley. 
It is an account of his travels in Turkey, &c. ornamented with 
a number of very valuable engravings. A fmall impreffion 
only will be printed, for Sir Richard’s friends. Sir Richard, 
it feems, has been materially aififted by the Abbe Ennio 
‘Quirino Vifconti of Rome. The work is divided into fix 
clailes, and contains 151 plates,. among which are'two, of exe. 
traordinary excellence, of Sophocles and Alcibiades. 


The fifth volume of the. Biographia Britannica, containing 
a confiderable number of new lives, is ready for publication. 


The fecond volume of Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments is 
alfo in great forwardnefs, 


A curious publication may alfo foon be expected, in two 
volumes, royal o€tavo, ** The Orygynale Cronykil ot Scotland,” 
by Winton, with differtations and a vocabulary, by Mr. 
Macpherfon. 


In a few weeks Mr. Maurice, of whofe interefting work 
we gave an account in our firft and fecond numbers, will pub- 
lith the firft part of Vol. II. of the Indian Antiquities. ‘This 
publication will defcribe the Pagodas, and Phyfical Theology 
of India. 


The public may foon expeé& obfervations on human and on 
comparative Parturition, by Dr. Bland. 


Mr. Chamberlain continues his ** Fac Similes,” for fo t 
mo(t truly are, of Holben’s heads in the King’s colle&ion. 
We underftand that the judicious accounts annexed, of the 


perfons they reprefent, are by Mr. Lodge of he Herald’s 
Office. 


Dr. Rowley’s Medical Works are nearly ready for pub- 


lication. 


Imported lately, 


Schmiedel, Icones Plantarum, et Analyfes Partium zri in- 
cif, et vivis Coloribus infignita, Fifty plates of this work 
have been publifhed at Nuremberg, and 50 more are intended. 














To CORRESPONDENTS. 





Mr. A. W. Gl. of Birmingham, is entitled to our thanks 
for his friendly hint-on the fubje& of our third number; but 
if he will confuit the pailage again, he will find he had mif- 
taken the fenfe of it. 


We have received a very candid and difpaffionate letter from 
the author of Simple Faé?s, and are perfe&tly ready to acknow- 
Jedge that the errata of her book ought to have been confulted, 
before the apparent miftake in geography was mentioned as a 
fault. Nothing can be more repugnant to our feelings than 


the commiffion cf fuch an injuftice, or any thing more con-. 


genial to them than the fair and open acknowledgement of the 
overfight. 


If we could by any means. underftand the letter figned 
H. Allen, we fhould be happy to comply with the requeft it 
contains. 


H. B. may be affured that we fhall attend to his ingenious 
fuggeftions, 


To our very friendly correfpondent who tranfmitted to us 
a valuable critique on a Law-Book, we return our thanks, but 
inform him, that our general rule is not to infert any article 
without knowing from what quarter it comes. 


An article fent to us, on the pamphlet of Timothy Tar-barrel, 


is laid by for another reafon. The book .had already been: 
noticed in our Review. We are ready to return it if defired. 


The hint of Sowerdienfis is kind, and correfponds with our 
own opinion ; it will probably be adopted at the commence- 
ment of our next volume. Paes 


At 


